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Direct results—that’s what you expect from 
your catalog-investment. That’s what you get 
when you use a Heinn Loose-Leaf Catalog 
Binder. This is the way it works— 


Your dealers send in more orders direct because 
they are intimately in touch with everything you 
sell. They know when prices have changed and 
when new items have been added or discon- 
tinued. Your catalog becomes their buying- 
guide, and business from the trade keeps up and 
creeps up consistently. 


You secure more orders from your salesmen. 
They feel that you are backing their efforts. 
Selling is easier. They notice it in the dealer’s 
reaction. Remember too, your Heinn Loose- 
Leaf Catalog Binder lasts year after year. You 
avoid costly and frequent replacements. 


Tell us your ‘catalog problems. Let us analyze 
them and submit practical suggestions for your 
consideration. No obligation of any kind on 
your part. Write today. 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 
351 Florida Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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clusion of the volume. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 


Back Bound Volumes: Bound editions of 
Volume VI, containing the issues of July to 
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issues of October, 1928, to June, 1924, may be 
obtained from the office of publication, 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. Price, $6.00, 
postpaid. 
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MENT are dropped promptly when they expire. 
Readers desiring to keep their files complete 
should renew their subscription upon finding 
expiration notice in their copy. 


News Stand Copies: This magazine is not 
generally sold through news dealers. For the 
convenience of subscribers away from the office 
it is distributed on the news stands of the prin- 
cipal hotels. 
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Brooklyn 


Throughout the New York 
metropolitan district there 
are thousands of transients 
—thousands of people, also 
who live alone, without 
family. 


These unattached people, 
eating at restaurants, living 
in rented rooms, are not to 
be compared with family- 
units in responsiveness to 
advertising. 


The Brooklyn Times is pre- 
eminently a family news- 
paper—a home-delivered 
newspaper. Andthe Times 
is the only daily newspaper 
in the Brooklyn and Long 
Island district which has 
built a home-delivery 
carrier organization. 


The sworn circulation 
figures for Six Months end- 
ing September 30th, 1925 


80,081 
71,912 
61,742 


Brooklyn Times . . 
Brooklyn Eagle . . . 
Standard Union . . 


Circulation for week ending 
November 21st, 1925 


85,125 


Advertising Lineage Gain or Loss 
for 11 Months 1925 


Gain Loss 
Brooklyn Times 414,470 
Brooklyn Eagle . . 110,786 
Standard Union 772,018 


Compiled by Statistical Dept. New York Evening Post 


The Brooklyn Times 


Times Plaza 
Member A. B. C. 


Brooklyn 


Foreign Representatives 
Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 


New York 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Los Angeles 


Eight men who have been associated in 
executive, production and sales capacities 
with the Matthews-Northrup Works for 
periods ranging from five to thirty-five 
years, have organized a new printing plant 
under the name of The Whitney-Graham 
Company with headquarters in Buffalo. 
MERLE B. WHITNEY, president and treas- 
urer, was with Matthews-Northrup for fif- 
teen years, the last seven of which he was 
sales manager and a director. H. H. Gra- 
HAM, secretary of the new company, was 
in charge of production and estimating for 
Matthews-Northrup for the past ten years. 


T. E. KENDALL, assistant sales manager 
in charge of advertising for Baker-Vawter 
Company, Benton Harbor, Michigan, has 
resigned to join Wolf & Company, Chi- 
cago, public accountants, in a similar sales 
and promotion capacity. 


The Beaver Products Corporation, Buf- 
falo, makers of Beaver Board, announces 
several promotions, HENRY PETERSON, who 
has been with the company for many years, 
has been made sales manager. RALPH F. 
BuRLEY, advertising manager, has been 
made assistant sales manager. MArK F. 
STANBRO, formerly assistant advertising 
manager, has been made advertising man- 
ager. 


The recent merger of Albert Pick & 
Company, Chicago, and L. Barth & Son, 
Inc.. New York, brings together two of 
the largest concerns engaged in the fur- 
nishing and equipping of hotels, restaur- 
ants, clubs, etc., in the country. The name 
of L. Barth & Son, Inc., will-be changed 
to L. Barth & Company, Inc., HARRY BARTH 
remaining president. Albert Pick & Com- 
pany will remain as at present. Immedi- 
ately, however, the two concerns will con- 
solidate operations and purchasing. 


G. E. RANDLES, president of The Foote- 
Burt Company, Cleveland, announces the 
appointment of GrorGE H. HASTINGS as di- 
rector of sales, who will give particular 
attention to the development of the house- 
hold appliance division of the company. 


Eton G. PRATT has joined the Corman 
Company, New York City. Mr. Pratt was 
formerly president of the Modern Elo- 
quence Corporation, and more recently an 
account executive in the New York office 
of Lord & Thomas. 
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Courtesy The Pullman Company. 


SAMUEL KAHN, for the past twelve years 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Western States Gas & Electric Company, 
Stockton, California, has retired from that 
office to become vice president and general 
manager of the Market Street Railways 
Company, San Francisco, a property re- 
cently acquired by the H. M. Byllesby 
Company. 


H. L. STEPHEN, recently in the advertis- 
ing department of Devoe & Raynolds, Inc., 
and W. H. Porter, for the last two years 
New York manager of the Trade Press 
Publishing Corporation, are now associated 
as staff representatives with The Dartnell 
Corporation, in the New York office. 


SAMUEL RUSSELL BOGUE, formerly a prac- 
ticing attorney, has joined the Wm. T. 
Mullally, Inc., advertising agency, New 
York City. Mr. Bogue will devote his 
attention to merchandising and sales pro- 
motion campaigns in the financial and 
commodity fields. 


WALTER R. HINE, formerly vice presi- 
dent of Frank Seaman, Inc., advertising 
agency, New York City, has been elected 
president to succeed FRANK SEAMAN, who 
becomes chairman of the board. 


A. E. MartTIN, a divisional sales man- 
ager for S. W. Straus & Company, Chi- 
cago, investment bankers, has been made 
director of sales for Wollenberger & Com- 
pany, also investment bankers, Chicago. 


Olson & Enzinger, Inc., Milwaukee ad- 
vertising agency, announce the acquisition 
of CECIL BENNETT, who, for several years, 
has been active head of The Koch Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. Before joining the Koch 
Company, Mr. Bennett was sales and ad- 
vertising manager for Rand, McNally & 
Company, Chicago, publishers of maps and 
books. 


The Chicago Fuse Manufacturing Com- 
pany, makers of fuses, cutout bases, outlet 
boxes, etc., announces the appointment of 
LowELL C. Noyes as district sales manager 
in charge of the Chicago territory. 


The Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
of Salem, Massachusetts, has placed the 
advertising for their product, the Pequot 
sheets, sheeting and wide cottons, with 
Hommann; Tarcher & Cornell, Inc., New 
York City. 

(Continued on page 856) 
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When the Star Salesman Quits 


Why a Star in One Organization So Often 
Falls Down When He Tries a New Job 


few salesmen who are 
habitual job-jumpers 
ever develop into star 
men, we have been inves- 
tigating the previous rec- 
ords of the best men in a 
number of organizations 
We wanted to learn 
three things about star 


| the belief that very 


salesmen : 

1. Where they came 
from. 

2, How they were 
trained. 


3. How long they had 
worked before reaching 
the “star” class. 

One of the most inter- 
esting letters we received 
in this investigation came 
from C. W. Welty, vice- 
president and _ general 
manager of the Lamar 
Life Insurance Company, 
Jackson, Mississippi. The 
readers of “Sales Manage- 


Carey W. Hord 


Vice-President, American Crayon Company 


C. W. Welty 


Vice-President, Lamar Life Insurance Company 


E. A. McCullough 


Sales Manager, Plough Chemical Company 


‘George E. Hoffman 


Sales Manager, Trenton Potteries Company 


H. P. Copeland 


George E. Keith Company 


P. C. Reinemund 


George A. Hormel & Company 


—contribute to this symposium which shows why 
so many good men go to pieces after leaving a job 
they have held for more than three years. 


They show why a real sales organization can be 
raised but not grafted. With the annual first-of- 
the-year restlessness in sales organizations, every 
sales manager will want to file this article to show 
to the salesman who thinks it is time to make a 
change. 


“While Mr. Watson has 
been with the company 
since 1913, having pro- 
duced a good volume each 
year, we think it rather 
significant that since he 
made his record last Oc- 
tober, his business has 
been more than double 
that for the correspond- 
ing period of any previous 
year, 

“In my opinion, Mr. 
Watson’s record month 
was of value to him for 
two reasons: 

“First, because of the 
favorable publicity given 
to him in his territory. 

“Second, because he 
was made to realize the 
value of a definite pro- 
gram over the old hit or 
miss plan.” 

Watson’s_ experience 
produced no unusual re- 
sults. Although he was 


ment” will remember a 


a good salesman all this 


Story which appeared in 

the December, 1924, issue, con- 
cerning a remarkable record of 
Mr. I. S. Watson, salesman for the 
Lamar Life Insurance Company. 
In October, 1924, Mr. Watson 
broke the world’s record for insur- 
ance applications. He sold 302 pol- 
icles in one month. This record 
has since been broken, but what 
we wanted to learn from Mr. 
Welty was how this salesman suc- 
ceeded in 1925. In this connection 
Mr. Welty says: 


“Mr. Watson has made no at- 
tempt this year to set any new 
monthly records, but inasmuch as 
he produced during the first nine 
months of 1925, more than four 
times the volume written by him 
during the first nine months of 
1924 (his record was made in 
October, 1924), we are convinced 
that the record he made last year 
was of much more value to him 
than the actual business which he 
produced during that month. 


time, he did not realize 
his own possibilities until he made 
a desperate effort during one par- 
ticular month. Any sales manager 
who has to deal with a salesman 
who wants to quit, might find it 
helpful to cite Mr. Watson’s rec- 
ord to prove that it is only after 
long experience with one line in 
one territory that the average man 
reaches the “star” class. 
E. A. McCullough, sales mana- 
ger for the Plough Chemical Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tennessee, says: 
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“The salesmen who are giving 
us the largest, most satisfactory 
volume and quality business are 
those who started in with us many 
years ago when the business was 
small. We find it much more satis- 
factory to take young men who 
have possibilities of salesmanship, 
and train them in accordance with 
our ideas, than to employ experi- 
enced salesmen having proved rec- 


ords with other similar concerns.” 


A great many salesmen are pos- 
sessed with the idea that they can 
jump to another firm and take their 
business with them. Of course, 
this is a fallacy, and it is one of 
the sales manager’s duties to his 
men to show them how their best 
interests lie in sticking to their 
present jobs. 


In addition to the proof offered 
by Mr. McCullough of the Plough 
Chemical Company, we have a let- 
ter from George E. Hoffman, sales 
manager for the Trenton Potteries 
Company, Trenton, New Jersey. 
He says: 

“Our present star salesman is a 
man who began first as an office 
boy, spending a long time in our 
shipping room, and some time in 
the office. Our second man also 
put in an apprenticeship in our 
shipping department. Five other 
men we have on the road served 
either in the factory or the office. 
Only two men were taken from the 
outside.” 


Growing Up In the Business 


H. W. Copeland of the sales de- 
partment of the George E. Keith 
Company, nationally known manu- 
facturers of Walk-Over Shoes, 
says: 

“The leaders of our sales force 
have reached their position gradu- 
ally, and have not quickly reached 
the top due to some special talent 
or ability.” 

P. C. Reinemund, sales depart- 
ment of George A. Hormel & Com- 
pany, Austin, Minnesota, says: 

“Our experience shows that a 
man cannot come into our sales 
organization and at once become a 
leader. The men who are at pres- 
ent leading our sales force can be 
classified as ‘old timers.’ ” 

Carey W. Hord, who is second 
vice-president and general sales 


manager for the American Crayon 
Company, Sandusky, Ohio, says: 

“Our best commercial salesmen 
have come up through the office 
and had some inside training be- 
fore they went on the road. They 
were boys who more or less grew 
up in the business. I think the 
best commercial salesman ‘we ever 
had was my private secretary for 
four or five years before he went 
on the road. None of our men has 
jumped to leadership places in a 
few weeks, or a few months. It 
has been our experience that it 
takes a man from two to three 
years to build up the necessary 
confidence with his trade, get his 
feet on the ground and begin to hit 
his real pace. Most men require 
three years.” 


Two to Three Years’ Setback 


Judging from the experience of 
the sales managers quoted in this 
article, it is safe to say that the 
salesman who changes positions 
deliberately sets himself back from 
two to three years. It is virtually 
impossible for a man to come into 
a new organization or a new terri- 
tory and reach a place of leader- 
ship in less than two or three years. 
This does not apply to the new 
organization, where every man 
starts with a new territory and a 
new line, but it is true in practi- 
cally every case we have investi- 
gated where a company is an old 
established one. 


From the experiences of many 
sales managers who have been in- 
terviewed, it seems safe to say that 
star salesmen do not reach the top 
until after several years of hard 
work. There are a few exceptions, 
but as a general rule, the big pro- 
ducers develop gradually. 


This shows what a sacrifice is 
made by both the house and by 
the salesman when a good man 
changes positions. It shows that 
the salesman who quits his job is 
deliberately chucking years of ex- 
perience and the confidence of his 
trade, to start all over again. It 
is similar to the case of the lawyer 
who starts out to become a doctor 
after practicing law for several 
years. 


Many salesmen do not believe 


this, and fail to take this fact into 
consideration when they decide to 


make a change. 
derstand what a drastic step they 
are taking. 


They do not un- 


If every sales manager could lay 
the facts before his salesmen when 
they speak of resigning, a great 
many men probably could be saved 
the bitter experience which usually 
accompanies job-jumping. 

One sales manager, who does 
not wish his name revealed, writes 
that he has kept a record of every 
man who has resigned from his 
organization in the past eleven 
years. More than 70 per cent of 
the men who have resigned after 


being with him for three years or 


more have failed to make good in 
the positions they accepted. One- 
half of the men who resigned 
have had two jobs before they hit 
their old stride. In other words, 
more than half of the three-year 
men who resigned failed twice be- 
fore they got back to the point 
they had reached in their old job. 

This sales manager says: “Judg- 
ing from the past records of our 
own men, I know that any sales- 
man I hire from a position he has 
held for more than three years, has 
better than a 50 per cent chance of 
failing with us, just as the men 
who leave us after three years have 
better than a 50 per cent chance of 
failing in their first new position. 


Old Men Have Background 


“No salesman, no matter how 
good he may be—no matter how 
well he may understand the gen- 
eral principles of salesmanship, can 
work for three years on any job 
without forming certain habits, 
building a certain amount of good 
will and developing methods of 
work, nearly all of which must be 
sacrificed when he steps into a new 
job. 

“Working for three years, a 
salesman naturally absorbs a vast 


-amount of incidental information 


which, seemingly unimportant, is 
partially the reason for his success. 
He learns the history of his com- 
pany; he knows his accounts thor- 
oughly; he knows the company’s 
policies. He seldom runs into 4 
situation which is entirely dissimi- 
lar to some previous experience. 
“All these things enable him to 
handle his job much better than 


(Continued on page 857) 
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” at a Cost of 58 Cents Each During the ‘*Dull’’ Season 
d 
_ OOPERATION between the which went on the special list rep- messages concerning Sheaffer pens, 
1OW sales and advertising man- resented a possible buyer who had the company’s policies and its ad- 
sats agers—what a lot of talk been called on at least once by the vertising plans. 
p- has been spilled on that subject! company’s salesmen. Every name There were no efforts to stam- 
job It is a favorite subject for writers, represented a bona fide prospect, pede the dealers into buying. Only 
‘its, a sure-fire topic for the luncheon 11 the proper line of business, and one of the letters contained even 
al clubbers, and a never-failing one with sufficient credit rating. an order blank. There were no 
al When the sales managers and By the first of June, the list had special seasonal appeals, no cut- 
te advertising managers hold a joint mounted to 6,862 prospects. It price assortments, or any of the so- 
wis meeting for mutual admiration represented a vast potential asset called “hooks” to make the letters 
purposes, in the way of sales which were pull. 

. In spite of all this talk about waiting to be made. Perhaps many The first mailing went out June 
= cooperation between these two de- of them would have been closed by 8; the second, June 22; the third, 
pat partments, it isn’t often that we the salesmen on the next visit. July 6; the fourth, July 20; and 

see a better example of cooperation Anyway, it was thought that every the fifth, August 30. It will be 
: ” than is shown by the following effort should be made to close noted that this was during the 
wr, record of results achieved by the them all as quickly as possible. height of the summer vacation 
mee advertising department, working in A series of five mailing pieces period, in the midst of the well 
wn Cooperation with the sales depart- was prepared. There were five known “summer slump,” when all 
ah ment, of the Sheaffer Pen Com- mailings, and five pieces—three advertising is supposed to take a 
nie Pany, four-page letters, one one-page vacation—when advertising isn’t 
Early last summer Ross H. Wil- letter, and an insurance policy supposed to “pull.” 

“ son, advertising manager of the folder. Final results were tabulated on 
er Company, started to compile a list Two of the letters are repro- August 30. The smallest initial 
an 


of possible customers. Every name 
Was carefully selected. Every name 


All the letters 
plain, restrained 


duced on this page. 
were simple, 


order was for $3.50—the largest for 
(Continued on page 858) 
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Two Crack Salesmen 
—and How They Work 


How Charles J. S. Phillips Will Sell $350,000, and Arthur W. 
Lepke $300,000 Worth of Automobiles in Toledo This Year 


COMBINED volume of 
A $650,000 in Willys-Knight 
and Overland automobile 
sales for the year 1925, is the esti- 
mated record of two salesmen, 
Charles J. S. Phillips, and Arthur 
W. Lepke, of Toledo, Ohio. This 
figure is based on the sales of the 
two men for the first ten months 
of the year. 

This record appears more signifi- 
cant when it is considered that 
these men are operating in a city 
in which practically every Ameri- 
can make of automobile is repre- 
sented and hundreds of salesmen 
are competing to get the money of 
prospective car buyers. 

Phillips, a former grain man, is 
selling automobiles at the rate of 
$350,000 worth a year. His vol- 
ume for the first ten months of 
1925 exceeded $290,000. While he 
says he expects to reach the $350,- 


While his demonstrator is standing on the steps of a Toledo office building, 
mechanical parts of the vehicle to a prospect. 
is one of the most successful automobile salesmen in the country. 
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By J. F. More 


000 mark this year, his associates 
predict that his 1925 sales will av- 
erage $1,000 a day. Lepke, who 
quit selling rubber goods six years 
ago because he was tired of road 
work and wanted more home life, 
has set his goal for $300,000 for 
1925. He sold more than $252,000 
worth of cars during the first ten 
months of this year. 

Both of these men agree that 
hard work is the major secret of 
successful salesmanship. Besides 
work, Phillips regards personality 
as the greatest asset to a salesman. 
When he calls to see a prospect he 
directs all his efforts to “sell” him- 
self and gain the conftdence of the 
prospective customer. He makes 
it a point to find out beforehand 
what business, social or fraternal 
connections the prospect has, and 
when he makes his call, he is able 
to enter into an intelligent conver- 


sation on any subject that may in- 
terest the buyer. And if the pros- 
pect is really in the market to buy 
a car, Phillips usually leaves him 
with an order for a Willys-Knight 
or an Overland. 


Lepke works on the theory that 
the prospect must be convinced the 
purchase of an automobile will 
benefit both parties equally and the 
interest is mutual. To him there 
is a reason for everything. There 
is a definite reason why a man 
should buy a car and, most of all, 
there is a reason why that car 
should be a Willys-Knight or an 
Overland. When he calls on a 
prospect, Lepke is always able to 
give reasons why that man or wo- 
man should buy a car and why 
that car should be the make he is 
selling. He may talk about busi- 
ness, sport or other matters, but he 
never lets a prospect deviate far 


Arthur W. Lepke is explaining the 


Although he could not even drive a car six years ago, today Lepke 
His volume for 1925 will be close to $300,000. 


(Above) Charles Phillips has many friends among the members of 
the Toledo police department and he gets a great number of prospects 
through them. Here he is shown explaining to a traffic officer the 
good points of his car, a Willys-Knight, which he has driven more 
than 150,000 miles. (Right) Even a busy grocer will stop long 
enough to talk to Phillips. This grocer stepped outside only to say 


“hello,” but Phillips left with an order for a car. 


from the original subject, that of 
buying a car. 

Recently Phillips delivered two 
cars to the president of a large 
Toledo corporation. After a 
lengthy conversation, during which 
there was little said about the cars, 
the president asked Phillips to ac- 
company him on a visit about the 
offices and plants of the firm. They 
called on every one, from the vice- 
president down, and the head of 
the corporation asked each em- 
ploye what kind of a car he was 
driving and whether he was in the 
market for an automobile. 

There were nineteen good pros- 
pects found. When they returned 
to the private office, the president 
tang for his secretary and asked 
her to bring in twenty fifty-dollar 
bills. This she did. Taking the 
money from her, he handed them 
to Phillips with the remark that 
“nineteen of these constitute first 
Payments on the cars you will sell 
to those prospects and the extra 
$50 will go to the man who will be 
the first to place his order.” 

While Phillips was driving back 
to the home office he saw a man 
and woman getting into.a small 
car that bore a dealer’s license. He 
knew at once that the car was 
being demonstrated. He waited 


until the car was driven 
away and then rang the door 
bell. A young girl answered. 
Phillips introduced himself 
and asked whether the fam- 
ily was in the market for a 
car. The answer was in the 
affirmative. 

After a short conversation Phil- 
lips asked the young lady whether 
she knew a certain girl living in 
the same block, whose parents re- 
cently bought a car from him. She 
did. He excused himself and 
drove after the other girl, who then 
formally introduced him. He took 
the two girls out for a ride. When 
he left them a short time later, he 
knew that he had the girl “sold” on 
the car, though he said very little 
about the automobile, and he was 
satisfied she would do the rest. 
True to his expectation, when he 
called the following day it took 
him but a few minutes to close the 
sale. 

About the same time Lepke was 
informed that a certain Hebrew 
business man wanted to buy a car. 
He called on the prospect immedi- 
ately, but found the man had prac- 
tically decided to buy a six-cylin- 
der car of another make. He 
wanted a six-cylinder car, and 
Lepke had only a four-cylinder 
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Willys-Knight to offer in that price 
class. But Lepke was not discour- 
aged. He began telling the pros- 
pect that four cylinders were 
enough for power and that his car 
was equipped with a dual-gear bal- 
ancer which made up for the two 
other cylinders insofar as the elim- 
ination of vibration was concerned, 
and that there is a certain economy 
in operating a four-cylinder car. 
Lepke had hundreds of reasons to 
advance in favor of his car, and for 
two hours he talked about the 
automobile. Lepke knew his man; 
he knew this was the right method, 
and he sold him a car. The sales- 
man representing the other make 
of car failed because he did not.use 
the right method. 

Another time Lepke called on a 
prospect who owned an open car, 
painted blue, and was in the mar- 
ket for a sedan. It took him but a 
few minutes to convince the man 
that an Overland Deluxe sedan 
was the right car for him. But the 
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man’s wife and daughter did not 
like the green coloring of the car. 
They wanted a blue car. Lepke 
called several other times, but was 
unable to close. Finally he sug- 
gested the family take the car as it 
was and later, if they still disliked 
the color, they could have it 
painted blue. He sold the car on 
the strength of this argument. To- 
day the woman and her daughter 
not only are satisfied with the 
green color of the car, but would 
not have it painted blue even if 
they could get the job done free. 


Never Force a Sale 


In these instances, as in count- 
less of other cases, Lepke centered 
his efforts on “selling” the car and 
on conveying the impression that 
the purchase of cars would result 
in certain benefits to all parties 
concerned. He never forces a sale. 
Recently he called on a prospect he 
knew was in the market for a car. 
The man wanted the car Lepke 
was selling, but, as he explained, 
his finances were such as to prohi- 
bit the purchase of a car until the 
following spring. Lepke made no 
further effort to sell the car at that 
time, but put the man among his 
prospects with the notation to call 
on him March 15. He knew that 
he would be selling cars next 
spring and he also knew that the 
man will buy one from him at that 
time. 

Of course Phillips also works to- 
wards conveying an impression of 
his sincerity of purpose and leaves 
nothing undone in giving his cus- 
tomer perfect satisfaction. But 
when he calls on a prospect, he 
talks little about the car and al- 
ways keeps personality in the fore- 
ground. Both of these salesmen 
get repeat orders in great number 
and both secure practically all their 
prospects through satisfied buyers 
and their friends. Both have in- 
numerable friends in Toledo who 
are working for them purely be- 
cause of friendship. 

Few salesmen in the country ex- 
cel Phillips in this respect. Prac- 
tically every elevator boy in his 
city, some headwaiters in the lead- 
ing hotels and a great number of 
prominent business men are al- 
ways sending him the names of 
prospective car buyers. In fact, he 
sells many cars over the telephone 


Some time 
ago he made a bet with his sales 
manager that he could sell five cars 


and through the mail. 


on a certain day. Within two 
hours he turned in two orders. 
Two other cars he sold with the 
help of two city patrolmen, and by 
the time he returned to the office, 
an order had come in for him 
through the mail. 

Both Phillips and Lepke have 
the ability of finding ways and 
means to see a prospect once they 
learn that he is in the market for 
a car. Last October a friend told 
Lepke of a certain physician who 
was in the market for a car. Lepke 
called on him several times, but he 
was always too busy to talk. Lepke 
kept at it until he found the physi- 
cian spending an evening at home, 
and he sold the car. 


A Chain of Sales 

Last summer Phillips learned 
that the manager of a Toledo firm 
was thinking of buying a car. He 
made several calls, but his prospect 
was either too busy to see him or 
he was “not in.” Phillips knew he 
must resort to some strategy to see 
the man. One day he called the 
manager’s office and asked the of- 
fice girl whether his man was “in.” 
When he received an affirmative 
answer, he drove down to his pros- 
pect’s office. Then, instead of send- 
ing in his name, he gave the office 
girl a five-dollar bill with the in- 
struction to take it in to the mana- 
ger and tell him that “this gentle- 
man was waiting to see him.” 

In a few seconds the girl reap- 
peared and laughed as she ap- 
proached Phillips. Phillips wanted 
to know the reason. “Well,” the 
girl said, “the manager said he 
wants to see the d— fool who sent 
in the five-dollar bill.’ The man- 
ager had previously decided to put 
off buying a car for several 
months. But Phillips’ trick put 
him in such hilarious mood that 
after a short interview he signed 
the order for a new car. 

Both Phillips and Lepke make it 
a practice to call on the customer 
several days after selling a car, and 
they go the limit in order to give 
satisfaction. While Phillips’ vol- 
ume includes some fleet sales, most 
of his cars are sold to individuals. 
Every car Lepke sold this year 
went to an individual buyer. There 
are few salesmen who work harder 


or put in more hours a day than he. 
He begins at 8 a. m. and works un- 
til5 or 6 p.m. After taking a short 
time off for dinner, he again re- 
turns to the office and usually 
works until 9 p. m. or later. 
Lepke, who is 32, married and 
the father of three children, began 
his career in selling cigars follow- 
ing his graduation from high 
school. Later he sold rubber goods 
for the United States Rubber Com- 
pany. But he wanted to settle 


down, and the automobile business _ 


looked good to him. So he joined 
the used car sales staff of Toledo 
Branch, Willys-Overland, Inc. At 
that time he could not even drive 
a car, but that did not hinder him. 
He got into a car and drove it out, 
giving his manager the impression 
that he was an excellent driver. In 
fact, he was shaking with fear, and 
later he had to get a friend to teach 
him the rudiments of driving. Two 
years later he began selling another 
make of car. But a year later he 
returned to the Willys-Overland 
lines, joining the sales staff of the 
West Toledo Overland Company. 


Selling as a Career 


Phillips grew up in the grain 
business. His father had estab- 
lished the Philipps Seed Company 
of Toledo, a firm which is still 
flourishing, and it was natural for 
him to enter the same field. But 
years of hard work inside was too 
much for him and at 38 he was fac- 
ing a physical break-down. His 
physician told him it was impera- 
tive that he spend more time in the 
fresh air. So Philipps sold out his 
interest in the firm and entered the 
automobile sales field primarily to 
rebuild his health. 

That was twelve years ago. To- 
day, at 50, he not only is recog- 
nized as an outstanding leader in 
the automobile sales field, but he is 
healthier and in a better physical 
condition than he has been at any 
time since his boyhood days. He 
began his present career in selling 
the old Detroit Electric for two 
years. Then, because he saw 4 
greater future in selling gasoline 
cars, he joined the sales staff of 
the Toledo branch, Willys-Over- 
land, Inc., where he has remained. 
With business success, automobile 
selling brought him perfect health 
also. 
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Having Failed to Suppress Us With 
a Black Jack, Messrs. Whittier and 
Clarke Fall Back on Words 


A letter of retraction follows the unsuccessful effort 
of the American Fair Trade League to bring 
pressure to bear on us through our 


AVING spread _ broadcast 
the accusation that “Sales 
Management” was posing 

as the friend of price-maintenance 
for the treacherous purpose of 
stabbing it in the back, Mr. W. H. 
Crichton Clarke, the special coun- 
sel for the American Fair Trade 
League, now comes forward with 
a letter to the editor in which the 
accusation is rather grudgingly re- 
tracted. If we disclaim that our 
purpose is to deceive and mislead 
our readers, he “proposes to believe 
us.” We are very much obliged. 
In case it should be necessary, 
however, we hereby disclaim also 
any intention to commit murder, 
arson, mayhem, burglary, rape, or 
any other high crime and misde- 
meanor with which the league may 
see fit to charge us in the future. 


It seems to us, in other words, 
that Mr. Clarke’s avowal of confi- 
dence comes rather late in the day, 
after having published charges 
against us which, if credited, might 
ruin our business reputation, and 
which if true ought to ruin it. As 
a member of the bar, Mr. Clarke 
certainly knew, or ought to_have 
known, the damaging character of 
the contents of his circular letter 
to Mr. Whittier. At the same time 
he knew, as his present admission 
amply shows, that there was abso- 
lutely no foundation on which to 
base a charge of dishonesty 
against us, and that such a charge 
was in fact malicious, unwarranted 
and unprovoked. 

Mr. Clarke’s latest communica- 
tion is as follows: 


DuELL, ANDERSON & DUELL 
Counselors at Law 


New York, Nov. 20, 1925. 
“In your issue of October 31, 
1925, under the heading ‘Editorial 
Comment,’ you refer to a letter of 


mine, as special counsel for the 
American Fair Trade League, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Edmond A. Whit- 
tier. 


“In your ‘Editorial Comment’ 
you take the opportunity to restate 
your editorial position on price 
maintenance as follows: 


“We doubt the advisability of attempt- 
ing to legalize price maintenance by 
special legislation. We know that business 
men are far from any general agreement 
on the subject. And we think it very un- 
likely that any Congress could be induced 
to pass a law which, on its face,is a measure 
to prevent prices from being reduced to the 
consuming public. Also and furthermore, 
we distrust the methods pursued by the 
American Fair Trade League, of which the 
letter above referred to is a fair example. 

“On the other hand, we believe that if 
the manufacturer can once establish the 
principle that unfair price cutting is a 
wrongful injury to his good-will, he will 
secure at least some tangible measure of 
relief. We believe that he can do this by 
seeking injunctions against specific price- 
cutters through the equity courts. The 
courts will be as prompt to enjoin actual 
unfair competition by price cutting as by 
any other method.” 


“Will you be good enough to 
clarify your position in the follow- 
ing particulars: 


Do you regard the practice of cutting 
the resale prices on branded merchandise 
until it can no longer be distributed or 
sold at a profit as the appropriation of 
the good will of the brand proprietor by 
the price cutters who are responsible for 
driving his goods out of the channels of 
trade for selfish purposes of their own? If 
so, do you believe that there is any division 
among business men in the condemnation 
of that practice, except the division between 
brand owners and distributors who desire 
a reasonable profit on the one hand, and 
predatory price cutters on the other? 

If you think there is a division of senti- 
ment among business men other than that 
between price cutters and those opposed to 
price cutting, do you not believe that the 
same division concerning price maintenance 
as a principle of public policy will pene- 
trate the courts as well as Congress, there- 
by vitiating judicial remedies as well as 
Congressional ? 


advertisers 


Are you opposed to efforts to secure from 
Congress the identical form of relief 
against unfair price cutting which in your 
opinion can ultimately be secured from the 
courts? If so, why? 

You state: “We think it very unlikely 
that any Congress could be induced to pass 
a law which, on its face, is a measure to 
prevent prices from being reduced to the 
consuming public.” Do-you believe that 
the legalization of resale price contracts on 
identified merchandise is “a measure to 
prevent prices from being reduced to the 
consuming public?” 

Do you not realize that the costs of dis- 
tributing branded merchandise have been 
increased by invalidating resale price con- 
tracts, and thus forcing the distribution of 
many branded products on to a more ex- 
pensive agency, consignment or price re- 
fusal basis, which has worked out to the 
benefit of large manufacturers as against 
their small competitors? 

If you believe that price maintenance is 
“a measure to prevent prices from being 
reduced to the consuming public,” do you 
think the courts will legalize such a meas- 
ure any more than Congress will do so? 

If you believe that price maintenance is 
really a measure for reducing the costs of 
distributing branded merchandise do you 
not believe that educational campaigns 
should be conducted in Congress and out, 
with a view to the establishment of that 
fact? 

If you believe that “unfair price cutting 
is a wrongful injury to good will” of pro- 
ducers and distributors, and that if you 
also believe the, to me, astonishing state- 
ment that price maintenance is “a measure 
to prevent prices from being reduced to the 
consuming public,” which injury do you 
regard as the lesser evil from the public 
standpoint—that to the producers and dis- 
tributors, or that to the public? 

Is it better to drive branded merchandise 
off the market by unfair price cutting or is 
it better that the public should be able to 
secure such branded merchandise as it de- 
sires, even though the contracts which 
would eliminate price cutting should serve 
also to prevent prices from being reduced 
during the short period in which the trade- 
mark business is being cut to pieces? 


If you disclaim being a dis- 
guised foe of price maintenance, I 
propose to believe you. I place the 
argument therefore solely on your 
editorial position as set forth 
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above. If you desire to offer 
friendly suggestions as to how to 
legalize resale price maintenance in 
the courts, I fail to see how you 
can oppose efforts to legalize the 
same thing in Congress. 


“At any rate, your answers to 
my questions will help some of us 
in understanding an editorial posi- 
tion which as set forth in your 
issue of October 31 appears to be 
confusing in the matters to which 
I have directed my questions. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) W. H. Crichton Clarke, 
Special Counsel, American Fair 
Trade League.” 


“Sales Management’s” Position 


We can see no object in attempt- 
ing to frame answers to Mr. 
Clarke’s questions. Instead of 
clarifying the situation we would 
merely plunge it into worse confu- 
sion than ever, and we rather sus- 
pect that this was the intention. 
Most of the questions, in fact, can- 
not be answered at all, because 
they are based upon a positive mis- 
conception, or misstatement, of our 
position. We have never main- 
tained, nor do we now suggest, 
that resale price contracts can be 
“legalized” by reference to the 
courts. The courts have repeatedly 
and consistently condemned such 
contracts, and we do not think 
there is a chance in the world that 
agreements of this character will 
be upheld. 


The objection to these contracts 
has been clearly stated by Mr. 
Justice Hughes in the Miles Medi- 
cal case, and by many others. The 
manufacturer must necessarily fix 
his resale price high enough to al- 
low the least efficient distributor to 
make a profit. This simply means 
that the more efficient distributors 
are prevented from passing on to 
the consuming public any of the 
advantages gained from superior 
merchandising power or more ca- 
pable management. 

It also means that, insofar as the 
specific lines are concerned, compe- 
tition is reduced between the dis- 
tributors themselves. The public 
has a right to share in the econom- 
ies which result from efficient man- 
agement, and the distributor has a 
right to enjoy the competitive 
advantages which arise from his 


superior judgment or ability. Re- 
sale price contracts are therefore to 
be condemned as against public 
policy. 

The manufacturer, however, has 
the right to protection against 
wrongful injuries to his good will. 
Price cutting which arises as a re- 
sult of an advantageous purchase 
of goods, or a lowered cost of 
doing business, may indeed be an 
injury to the good will of the 
manufacturer, but it is in no sense 
a wrongful injury, There are many 
injuries which are not wrongful 
(as, for example, when the retailer 
puts a display of competing goods 
on the counter, or switches from 
one line to another) and for which 
there is no remedy. 


But when price cutting arises, 
not as a result of superior effici- 
ency, but for the purpose of creat- 
ing a false impression in the minds 
of the people, it becomes a wrong- 
ful injury for which there is a 
remedy in equity. The manufac- 
turer, in our opinion, is clearly en- 
titled to protection against price- 
cutting of this type, and a few in- 
junctions with damages against 
prominent price-cutters would go 
a long way toward making the 
practice extremely unpopular. 
Once establish this as a matter of 
principle, and the manufacturer 
will have something tangible to 
which he may appeal as against 
the price-cutter whose activities 
are purely predatory. 


A Remedy in Equity 

As for the division of sentiment 
among manufacturers with respect 
to the proposal to legalize resale 
price contracts by Congressional 
action, we have lately secured 
some information that we think 
will prove interesting. We had 
planned, as a matter of fact, to test 
the sentiment of manufacturers on 
this point on a rather broad scale, 
and were preparing to send ballots 
to 76,041 manufacturing concerns 
of highest ratings. Then came the 
antiouncement that the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States 
was about to poll its membership 
on the same question, and we 
promptly withdrew in their favor 
to avoid unnecessary duplication of 
effort. 


The first mailing of ballots has 
already been sent out, however, 
and the returns are still coming 
in. They are well enough distrib- 
uted, both geographically and ac- 
cording to lines of business, to 
afford a fairly intelligent cross- 


section of opinion. At this writ- 
ing, there is a majority of exactly 
one vote in favor of action by Con- 
gress, over the combined total of 
those who are opposed and those 
who are not interested one way or 
another. We are tabulating the 
returns as fast as they are received, 
by states and also by lines of busi- 
ness, and the final result will be 
published in “Sales Management” 
for December 26. 


In conclusion, may we venture 
to hope that the American Fair 
Trade League has definitely aban- 
doned the policy of attacking the 
motives of those who honestly dis- 
agree with it? The case for the 
Stevens Bill must be desperate in- 
deed if it is necessary to resort to 
libel and slander in support of it. 


Declares Advertising Will 
Solve Aviation Problems 


Aviation advertising problems 
will be solved largely as the auto- 
motive advertising problems have 
been handled, with the keenest 
minds of the advertising field of 
the future constantly at work, E. 
LeRoy Pelletier of Detroit, adver- 
tising and sales promotion man- 
ager of the Rickenbacker Motor 
Company, told the members of the 
Advertising Club of Indianapolis, 
at a recent meeting. 

“Our commercial aviation is 
linked up with national defense, 
said Mr. Pelletier. “We do not 
hear the real truth about aviation 
in Europe. Right here in America 
we have a man who is making the 
greatest airplanes in the world— 
planes that mark the real begin- 
ning of commercial aviation. 
Europe has nothing that we can- 
not beat in aircraft now. 

“Aviation is the newest of our 
industries and how the advertising 
of aviation will be accomplished, 
I cannot tell you now, but we will 
work out our plans just as we have 
done with the automobile advertis- 
ing problems. Men will be hired 
to talk to millions through adver- 
tising.” 
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Rest Easy When a Competitor 


Swipes Your Ideas 


He’ll Probably Steal Only What He Sees on the Surface and Go 
Broke Trying to Palm It Off as the Real Thing—Part II of a Series 


I sent to manufacturers asking 

data on their experience with 
the Ancient Order of Imitators and 
Infringers (the copy-cat fraternity, 
in other words) I received the fol- 
lowing reply: 

“I am afraid,” this manufacturer 
writes, “that you would have to be 
sitting across my desk and would 
have to resort to your utmost per- 
suasiveness before you could con- 
vince me that there is ground for 
an attack against the imitator such 
as you describe. 

“T assume that you would con- 
sider it unethical for some one 
manufacturer to imitate some one 
variety of product which we our- 
selves produce. It is difficult for 
me to see the point. Imitation of 
products in this particular field is 
a current practice, and I know of 
no one in the industry who at some 
time or another does not resort 
to it, 

“Manufacturer A develops a 
candy bar, let us say, composed of 
a peculiar combination of ingredi- 
ents. This bar springs into popu- 
larity. There is nothing new about 
the use of any of the ingredients, 
except that the manu- 


[ response to one of the letters 


By Roy W. Johnson 


may take advantage of that and 
make an abnormal profit so that 
the public has to pay a premium? 
Don’t you think that competition 
should be permitted to step in and 
make it imperative for him to give 
value for the money, and to make 
use of the best manufacturing and 
selling brains and resources to 
which he may have access? 

“Frankly, I don’t understand by 
what process of reasoning you are 
going to attack imitation of this 
kind, nor do I feel that such imi- 
tation is necessarily unfair. I can 
appreciate that there are certain 
circumstances where rank infringe- 
ment occurs, but so far as our own 
business is concerned the whole 
history of the industry has been 
one of imitation. Usually the ori- 
ginator of the item is most success- 
ful with it, and sometimes the imi- 
tator does a better job. When he 
does, he gets and is entitled to get 
that patronage.” 

I see no occasion to quarrel with 
that opinion. In the first place, as 
already stated, I have no intention 
of attacking the practice of imita- 
tion on ethical grounds. I doubt if 
any very convincing case could be 


made out on that basis, and it 
would be a futile sort of enterprise 
anyway. Sometimes imitation is 
obviously unethical and crooked to 
the last degree. And sometimes it 
isn’t. That is always a question of 
fact, as is clearly recognized by the 
courts that deal with such matters. 
In the second place, it is obvious 
that manufacturers must cater to 
the public taste if they are going 
to do any business at all. The 
manufacturer of women’s apparel 
must follow the style trends, and 
to that extent constitute himself an 
imitator of everybody else. The 
tire manufacturer who refused to 
put out a balloon tire would prob- 
ably hear from his stockholders at 
the next annual meeting. The bis- 
cuit manufacturer who failed to 
make an effort to supply the public 
demand for “sweet crackers” would 
be overlooking something very im- 
portant. The candy manufacturer 
who did not sense the growing 
popularity of combination bars 
would lose an opportunity. All 
that is granted, without qualifica- 

tion. 
The real difficulty, I think, is 
with the English language, which 
does not afford a short 


facturer has struck a 


and snappy means of 


balance of ingredients 
which seems to tickle 
the popular palate. 
Shall Manufacturer A 
be given a monopoly 
on that particular com- 
bination in a candy 
bar? 

“It may well be that 
the same combination 
Was tried ten years ago 
by somebody else, and 
for some reason did not 
at that time strike the 
popular fancy. If Man- 
ufacturer A is given a 
monopoly on the bar, 
isn’t it possible that he 


This is the second installment of a series of 
articles dealing with the failure of various con- 
cerns who have appropriated brand names, 
labels, designs, or advertising ideas of well 
known manufacturers. 
how the National Biscuit Company deals with 
infringers. In this article Mr. Johnson points 
out just what constitutes unfair use of designs 
and packages, and what may be termed “copy 
catting,” which is nothing more than the 
slavish imitation, without improvement, of 
well known merchandise, packages, labels, 
trade-marks or brand names. 


The next article will give more concrete cases 
of failures of concerns who have tried to ap- 
propriate another’s good-will. 
in an early issue. 


The first article told 


It will appear 


distinguishing between 
“imitation,” that mere- 
ly consists in following 
a trend in styles or 
popular tastes, and 
“imitation” which is 
the mere slavish copy- 
ing of superficial char- 
acteristics, with the ob- 
ject (conscious or un- 
conscious) of taking an 
unfair advantage of 
somebody. It is the 
latter sort of imita- 
tion that is referred 
to in these articles— 
for which the manag- 


ing editor of “Sales 
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Management” has supplied the 
rather illuminating term of “copy- 
catting.” 

This hemorrhage of red-and- 
black fountain pens guaranteed to 
be equal to the seven dollar variety 
at eighty-nine cents, for example, 
is hardly to be traced to the sincere 
and single desire to serve the pub- 
lic, or to bow to an overwhelming 
and irresistible demand for writ- 
ing implements with that particu- 
lar decorative ensemble. The veri- 
table flood of “Ulikas” and “Iwan- 
tas” that followed the introduction 
of Uneeda Biscuits were not pri- 
marily or even secondarily due to 
the public’s preference for soda 
crackers in packages. 


Of course, I am not contending 
that the originator of a distinctive 
type of product should have a 
monopoly, unless it so happens 
that he is entitled to the limited 
monopoly conferred by a patent. 
Any rival manufacturer should be 
at liberty to make improvements in 
quality, design, convenience, pro- 
cess of manufacture, accessibility, 
and so following, and to compete 
without restraint for the market. 


Copy Cats Contribute Nothing 


When he does any of those 
things, however, he definitely re- 
moves himself from the class of 
mere imitators, or copy-cats, be- 
cause he has contributed some- 
thing to the public or to the prog- 
ress of the art in which he is en- 
gaged. The pure copy-catter, on 
the other hand (if one can use the 
term), contributes nothing that is 
of any benefit to anybody, and is 
simply trying to get for himself a 
share of the public demand that 
has been developed and established 
by the enterprise and the original- 
ity of somebody else. 

Let me repeat once more, that I 
ai not primarily interested in the 
ethics of the problem. I don’t in- 
tend to pillory the copy-catter as a 
knave, or set him in the stocks to 
meditate upon his sins. I have met 
a few members of the fraternity in 
times past to whom I feel that such 
a proceeding would be unjust. 

The whole argument, boiled 
down and double-distilled, is that 
the copy-catter, in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, is a fool. He spends 
his time and money and effort, and 
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sometimes a high degree of ingenu- 
ity, with the idea that he is going 
to make a profit. In at least nine- 
ty-nine cases out of a hundred, he 
is stopped short before he even 
gets fairly started. 


Some years ago I was employed 
by the legal counsel for a manu- 
facturing concern for the purpose 
of getting certain evidence against 
a rival outfit which was just begin- 
ning to market an infringement. I 
was introduced to the president of 
the latter concern as one who 
might be helpful in securing in- 
vestment capital, and he told me 
the whole story readily enough. 


A Fool Who Ventured 


I got from him a complete state- 
ment in detail, covering his invest- 
ment in this particular enterprise, 
his plans and his prospects. He 
had spent upwards of $20,000 for 
special equipment, had hired under 
contract a number of highly com- 
petent technical men, and had gone 
to no end of trouble and expense in 
experimental work. His product 
was excellent in quality, and repre- 
sented good value for the money. 
It had gone well in the limited ter- 
ritory where it had been given a 
try-out campaign. He showed me 
reorders from dealers and jobbers 
that indicated its salability beyond 
a reasonable doubt. 


But the apple of his eye and the 
pride of his heart was the name 
under which he proposed to sell 
the product. This was the asset 
on which he was inclined to lay 
the chief emphasis. This name 
took precedence in his mind over 
the quality of the product and 
everything else. Though it had 
rather more than a family resem- 
blance to another name that was 
extremely well known in the same 
line of business, he had gone to no 
end of pains to assure himself that 
he was within his legal rights in 
adopting it. 

He had, in other words, em- 
ployed a lawyer to tell him that he 
stood a chance of winning in a law- 
suit. As a matter of fact, he had 
employed two lawyers. The first 
one told him that he didn’t have a 
Chinaman’s chance. So he hired 
another who could produce the 
sort of an opinion he wanted to 
hear. 


Within a couple of months, in 
fact, a petition was filed and in 
spite of the array of citations pro- 
duced by his attorney, an unfeeling 
court of equity tied him up tight 
with a preliminary injunction, 
This was regarded as only a tem- 
porary set-back, however, and he 
still expected to win his case when 
it came to trial. He put several 
thousand dollars into fees and ex- 
penses during the period while the 
new equipment was standing idle 
and the expensive technical men 
were eating their heads off under 
their contracts—and lost. He ac- 
quired a permanent injunction, a 
substantial bill for court costs, and 
an order for an accounting of all 
the profits derived from sales of 
this particular product. The fact 
that there were no profits discover- 
able with a microscope did not 
materially help the situation. 

The Courts Still Pursue Him 

When I saw him a couple of 
years later, he was preparing fora 
reargument of the case before the 
Circuit Court of Appeals. The in- 
junction was still in force, the 
technical experts had faded away, 
the equipment was still idly piling 
up charges for depreciation. But 
he still believed in his ability to 
find some technical loophole to 
crawl through to ultimate victory, 
and was still digging into the cor- 
poration’s treasury for the where- 
withal to combat the legal strategy 
of his opponents. 

When the case finally reached 
the Circuit Court, they quietly af- 
firmed the decree, and the Supreme 
Court refused a writ of certiorari. 

That an extreme or exceptional 
case? Not particularly. It can be 
duplicated over and over again in 
the records of the federal courts. 
There’s a new one born—perhaps 
not every minute, but on the aver- 
age of at least once a week. There 
are few weekly issues of the ad- 
vance sheets of the Federal Report- 
er that do not contain some refer- 
ence to the activities of the copy- 
cats—and every last one of them 
spells lost profits to somebody. If 
the same amount of time and ener- 
gy and money had been put into 
the effort to build business that 
could stand on its own identity— 
oh well, answer that one yourself! 

(To be continued. ) 


Congress Expected to Enact New 
Laws for Owners of Trade Marks 


American Bar Association Urging Passage of Law 
to Provide for Better Registration and Protection 


NE of the matters of rather 
() broad interest to sales exec- 

utives that will, in all prob- 
ability, be acted upon during the 
present session of Congress, is the 
revision of the Trade Mark Act 
sponsored by the American Bar 
Association. Very little publicity 
has been given to this measure, 
largely, no doubt, because it has 
been prepared and presented by 
the legal profession, but it contains 
provisions of immediate interest 
and importance to all concerns 
whose goods are sold in interstate 
commerce under trademarks or 
trade names. 

Joint hearings on the proposed 
revision were held by the commit- 
tee on patents of the House and 
Senate last January, and the bill 
was unanimously approved, with 
amendments, February 3. It is 
considered probable, therefore, that 
it will come up for action at the 
present session. 


The Trade Mark Committee 


Unusual care, as a matter of fact, 
has gone into the framing of this 
legislation. So long ago as 1920, 
a committee was appointed by the 
section of patent, trademark and 
copyright law of the American Bar 
Association, for the purpose of 
drawing up a revision of the pres- 
ent laws governing the registra- 
tion of trademarks. 

The personnel of this committee 
included a number of individuals 
who are definitely entitled to be 
named as authorities on the legal 
branch of the subject: Edward S. 
Rogers, of the Chicago Bar; Harry 
D. Nims, author of the standard 
legal text book on unfair competi- 
tion and trade marks; James T. 
Newton, who was examiner of 
trademarks in the Patent Office 
for five years, and assistant com- 
missioner and commissioner of 
Patents for eight years; James A. 
Carr, of St. Louis; A. C. Paul, of 
Minneapolis ; Melville Church and 
W. L. Symons, of Washington. 


The report of the committee’s 
work was presented at the meeting 
of the bar association in 1922, and 
was thoroughly discussed and re- 
vised both by the section of patent, 
trademark and copyright laws and 
the full membership of the asso- 
ciation, The resulting draft of a 
bill was introduced simultaneously 
in both the House and the Senate, 
by Representative Lambert and 
Senator Ernst—H. R. 8637 and 
S. 2679, 


Requirements of New Act 


From the standpoint of the busi- 
ness man, there are two provisions 
of the revised statute which are 
of special importance; first, the 
changes in the requirements for 
registration of trademarks in the 
Patent Office, and second, the pro- 
vision that registration in the Pat- 
ent Office shall be “constructive 
notice” of adoption throughout the 
United States, There are many 
other provisions in the bill de- 
signed to simplify and facilitate 
legal procedure for the protection 
of trademarks; but these are tech- 
nical matters, of primary interest 
to the legal profession. 

The bar association’s work, as a 
matter of fact, is based upon 
twenty years of experience with 
cases brought under the Act of 
1905, and is designed to correct 
some of the manifest handicaps 
imposed upon traders by that stat- 
ute, and at the same time to meet 
present-day conditions. As is gen- 
erally known, the Act of 1905 failed 
to make provisions for the regis- 
tration of vast numbers of trade- 
marks in actual use, and the emer- 
gency act of 1920 was so carelessly 
drawn as to leave considerable 
doubt as to its real significance, 
and to fail materially in accom- 
plishing its purpose. 

One of the grave difficulties that 
confronts the user of trademarks is 
the fact that there is no single 
public or private records of the 
marks that are actually in use, or 


for which rights are claimed by 
others. The manufacturer who 
adopts a trademark for a new prod- 
uct may make a search of the 200,- 
000 marks or so that are on record 
in the Patent Office; he may then 
consult one or more of the pri- 
vately operated “trademark bu- 
reaus’; if he happens to be oper- 
ating in certain fields such as the 
textile or jewelry trades, he may 
find a more or less comprehensive 
record of trademarks in published 
directories. His trade association 
may have a collection of such 
marks as have been voluntarily 
filed with the secretary ; he may in- 
deed go so far as to have someone 
examine the registration records in 
each of the forty-eight states; and 
in the end he will have no definite 
assurance that his mark will not 
conflict with another already in 
use for goods closely associated 
with his own product. 


Numerous Trade Mark Tangles 


Nobody actually knows how 
many trademarks there are. There 
are 450,000 words in the Standard 
Dictionary, and there are certainly 
many more trademarks than that— 
perhaps twice as many. And new 
ones are being adopted many times 
a day. The Patent Office examin- 
ers are passing on fifteen to twenty 
thousand trademarks a year. Many 
of these are old marks, of course, 
the owners of which are “just get- 
ting around” to registration. But 
the rate of increase is certainly 
very great, though nobody can say 
exactly what it is. 

This situation has_ repeately 
proved extremely costly and vexa- 
tious to concerns that have spent 
large sums of money in building 
up a trademark, only to find that 
some concern, hitherto unknown, 
had been using the same or a sim- 
ilar mark for years in restricted 
territory. Some years ago, for ex- 
ample, the United Drug Company 
ran into one Theodore Rectanus, 

(Continued on page 85#) 
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Step Forward, Mr. Bold; Here Are 
Roses—and Thorns loo 


Leading Advertising Men Hold Divergent Views 
Report of Remington Plan for Selecting an Advertising Agency 


By FRANK PRESBREY 

President, Frank Presbrey Company 

I have read Cheltenham Bold’s 
article, “Is This the Right Way to 
Select an Advertising Agency” in 
the November 28 issue of “Sales 
Management” with very keen in- 
terest. The facts of the competition 
as they are outlined, are absolutely 
correct. The writer was present at 
the interview and accepted the con- 
ditions as laid down. We submitted 
our plans and recommendations 
without any copy or sketches-— 
simply told them what we would 
do in the way of advertising and 
sales, if we owned the Remington 
Typewriter. 


We had the plan in on the date 
specified, together with the result 
of our market research. Our plan, 
with the others, was submitted to 
the committee, and we have just 
received word that we were award- 
ed the contract. 


Neither the writer nor any repre- 
sentative of, this agency called on 
any official of the Remington Com- 
pany from the time the original an- 
nouncement was made until the 
award was made. Our time was 
spent in studying the situation out- 
side and formulating the plan, 
which was submitted. 


By ROBERT FINNEY 


Street & Finney 


I read the Remington article, as 
I am a regular reader of “Sales 
Management.” It is very interest- 
ing, especially considering the fact 
that we were one of the unfortu- 
nate agencies which attempted to 
secure this account. 


As for the Remington plan of 
selecting an agency, I think every 
agent will agree that nothing can 
be learned about an agency from 
a single plan. When an agency is 
selected, the advertiser should 
study very carefully what the 
agent has done for his clients and 


just what sort of campaign will be 
outlined for this particular adver- 
tiser. 

It is impossible for an agency to 
learn the problems of an account 
without having even one interview 
with the advertiser. The problems 
cannot be learned without going 
into the situation deeply. With- 
out an interview, an agency could 
not do justice to the account. 

One of the most important 
things involved—and something 
which the Remington people could 
not get—was the personnel of the 
agency. It is absolutely essential 
to know the type of men who will 
be in contact with the account, so 
that both parties will be congenial. 

It might be interesting to know 
what Mr. Winchell would think, 
if, every time a concern wanted a 
new typewriter, it would summon 
a salesman from each of the type- 
writer concerns and have them 
each leave a machine. The pros- 
pective buyer would then have 
each machine tried out for a week 
and at the end of that time would 
pick out one and send the rest 
back. I am pretty sure that Mr. 
Winchell would not like to have 
this done, and it is really the same 
proposition that he applies to the 
agents. 


By EARNEST ELMO CALKINS 
President, Calkins & Holden 

I am very glad indeed that some- 
cne has seen fit to give publicity to 
the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany’s method of selecting an ad- 
vertising agency. 

We were among the agencies in- 
vited to be present, and one of our 
staff attended in a spirit of curi- 
osity to see what all the shooting 
was about. As soon as we heard 
what the proposition was we had 
no further interest, but we took 
Mr, Winchell literally at his word 
and wrote him a letter stating 
what we would do if we were in 


on Cheltenham Bold’s 


his place; in other words, suggest- 
ing the right way to go about se- 
lecting an advertising agency. Our 
letter to Mr. Winchell follows: 


“Mr. B. L. Winchell, President 
“Remington Typewriter Company, 
“374 Broadway, New York. 


“My dear Mr. Winchell: 


“Tn one way it is the easiest thing 
in the world to say what one would 
do if he were in the other fellow’s 
place, because there is so little 
likelihood of his being called upon 
to do it. 


“The question you have publicly 
asked a number of advertising 
agencies is what they would do if 
they were in your place, which [| 
take is quite different from the 
question, what would they do if 
they had the Remington account. 


“As far as I am concerned, and 
speaking for Calkins & Holden, I 
can say that if I were president of 
the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany and had an advertising prob- 
lem, as you evidently have, that 
requires judgment and experience 
and initiative and vision, I would 
get the best advertising agency | 
could get and turn the job over to 
it wholeheartedly and with conf- 
dence, and with no strings tied to 
it; because if you really did get 
the best advertising agency you 
could safely do this. If you did 
not get a good agency, it would 
not make much difference what 
you did. 


“You might very well reply, 
‘How am I to find out which is the 
best advertising agency?’ which is 
a fair question, and it is a fair an- 
swer to say, from our experience, 
not by asking advertising agents 
what they would do to make ad- 
vertising of the Remington Type 
writer successful. No advertising 
agent can honestly answer that 
question, offhand, not because he 
is obstinate or abitrary, or because 
professional ethics interfere, but 
because he does not know. No 
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worth-while plan can 
be made, or even the 
suggestion for a plan, 
without a thorough 
knowledge of the busi- 
ness involved, which 
in some cases takes 
months, or even years, 
and any advertising 
agent who is worth 
your while, can do a 
better job after two or 
three years’ acquaint- 
ance with a client’s 
business than when he 
starts. 

“But there is another 
side to that. Suppose 
I did, as president of 
the Remington Type- 
writer Company, ask 
for suggestions with 
the idea of picking out 
the agent who made 
the best suggestion. 
Do you not see that 
that requires that I be 
the judge of the agent’s 
work, and that if I 
knew which is the best 


Cheltenham Bold, well known to “Sales 
Management” readers as a keen and some-. 
times caustic critic, more often as a loyal 
defender of the advertising fraternity, clat- 
tered the keys on his battered typewriter, and 
told readers of the November 28 issue about 
the highly unconventional manner in which 
the Remington Typewriter Company selected 
an advertising agency recently. 


The Remington Company, it seems, called 
in sixteen of the most prominent agents in 
New York City, dangled before their curious 
and astonished eyes a fat (even a little opu- 
lent, perhaps) advertising appropriation for 
next year, and admitted the account was sus- 
ceptible to immediate annexation by one of 
the members present. There followed a short 
talk on the history of the Remington business, 
and a few more or less general references to 
the company’s experience in marketing vari- 
ous types of machines. 

Then, without further ritual, everyone was 
dismissed with the invitation to send in pres- 
entations by a certain date. 
Bold’s friends and friendly enemies among the 
New York agents, most of whom were invited 
to the Remington “reception,” comment here 
on their opinion of this method of selecting an 
advertising agency. 


Various of Mr. 


thought of the agent, 
what he got in the way 
of service, and whether 
he would employ that 
same agency if he had 
to do it over again. 

“I would feel that in 
this final small list of 
good agents I could not 
go very far astray, that 
any one of them would 
probably do a_ good 
job. I would probably 
find in the end that 
they were all appar- 
ently more or less 
equal, in service, in 
reputation, in the es- 
teem in which their cli- 
ents held them, and of 
course in terms, and so 
I would realize that 
the deciding factor was 
the personal equation. 
What kind of men were 
they? Which group 
would I rather work 
with? Then and not 
until then would I 


make a point of meet- 


advertising plan for my 
business, I would be relieved of the 
necessity of employing any agent? 

“There is an old story that is 
told of a number of different doc- 
tors, but oftenest, I believe, of the 
late S. Weir Mitchell of Phila- 
delphia. Worn out with the de- 
mands of his large practice he 
went to Germany and visited one 
of the baths and consulted the phy- 
sician in charge there. The physi- 
sian looked him over carefully and 
then said, ‘Your trouble is with 
your nerves. I understand you 
come from Philadelphia. In your 
city is one of the best nerve speci- 
alists in the world. Go home and 
consult Dr. S. Weir Mitchell.’ 

““Alas!’ replied the patient, ‘I 
am Dr. Mitchell.’ 

“I would employ an advertising 
agency exactly as I employ a law- 
yer, a doctor, or an architect. I 
would hire him on his reputation, 
on the work he was actually doing 
and what his present clients 
thought of him. It is easy enough 
to find out which are the best ad- 
Vertising agencies. There are a 
number of firms, not a great num- 
ber, of course, because there never 
Sa great number of extra good 
ones in any line of endeavor, but 


enough to go around so that each 
typewriter company at least may 
have a good one. They are scat- 
tered all over the country, but if I 
were in New York, I would confine 
myself to the New York agencies 
because frequent contact is so im- 
portant in a relation that must be 
of long duration and made up of 
an infinite number of small things. 

“T would ask two or three news- 
paper and magazine advertising 
managers the names of the best 
agencies, being sure to ask several 
so as to get sufficient range and 
leeway to offset a personal bias or 
prejudice. I would eliminate all 
who already had typewriter ac- 
counts, and with this net list lI 
would start in to get an impression 
of the accounts handled by each. 
It is not even necessary to consult 
the agents concerned. The secre- 
tary of the agents’ association can 
furnish a list of accounts of each 
advertising agency. I would then 
examine the work of each agent as 
it appears in newspapers and mag- 
azines, on billboards and in other 
forms. I would write in confidence 
to each client asking searching 
questions—how long the client has 
been a client, what he actually 


ing the vital men in 
each agency and my instinct would 
tell me which group I liked best. 


“Having made the selection, I 
would turn my problem over to 
that agency without any of those 
inhibitions which some executives 
feel bound to place upon their ad- 
vertising people. I would give it 
entire charge of all my advertising, 
not only that which goes in publi- 
cations, but all printed matter, all 
direct advertising, everything that 
has to do with influencing con- 
sumer acceptance or actual sales. 
I would give the agent the respon- 
sibility and I would hold him re- 
sponsible. I would pay the agency 
15 per cent of the entire amount 
charged each year to advertising, 
no matter how spent. 

“That is what I would do if I 
were president of the Remington 
Typewriter Company or any com- 
pany desiring advertising help.” 


By LAURENCE G. MEADS 


The Blackman Company 
I did not get the feeling from 
the meeting that I get from your 
article. I did not gather from the 
remarks Mr. Winchell made that 
the Remington Company wanted 
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plans, though it was obvious from 
some of the questions asked that 
some of those present got that 
impression. 

Neither did I gather that the se- 
lection would be made without per- 
sonal interviews with the agents. 


As I sensed it, I felt that the 
meeting was simply an invitation 
to send some kind of a letter, state- 
ment or exhibit which might later 
be followed up, depending on the 
interest it aroused. 


I don’t see any difference be- 
tween this procedure and sending 
out a questionnaire, which is quite 
general practice. 


The more we see of these meth- 
ods, the more we feel convinced 
of the hopelessness of giving the 
prospective advertiser worth while 
information in this way. 


It is perfectly easy for almost 
any kind of an advertising agent to 
supply some exhibit which makes 
a fairly inviting picture of that 
agency. It cannot show the agen- 
cy’s business comprehension, its 
creative grasp, its ingenuity, its 
sympathy towards the particular 
problem. 


It tends to put the agency that 
is throwing its thoughts and ener- 
gies into specific problems in the 
same class with the agent who is 
more interested in gathering to- 
gether an interesting company 
story about itseli—and gives the 
latter a little the edge. 


By THOMAS F. LOGAN 

President, Thomas F. Logan, Inc. 
Remington probably feels free to 
test agencies in its own way. None 
of the agencies invited to the con- 
ference was asked to violate any 
ethical standards or to relax any of 
its own policies. The agencies 
were free to submit plans or not to 
submit them, as they might choose. 
We did not offer a plan or any 
suggestions as to how they should 
conduct their advertising, because 
we did not feel that we had suffici- 
ent information upon which to 
base intelligent recommendations. 


By C. D, NEWELL 

President, Newell-Emmett Company 

I have just read the article in 
“Sales Management,” referred to 
in your letter of November 27, and 


covering the story of the Reming- 
ton Typewriter Company’s method 
of selecting an agency. 

As one of the agencies called in 
by the Remington people, I am in 
perfect accord with your editorial 
opinion as to the extreme folly of 
any such method of selection. 

There is, however, a statement 
in your article which infers that 
the agents accepting the invitation 
to submit briefs were necessarily 
doing anything contrary to the 
Standards of Practice subscribed to 
by members of American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies. 


The request by the Remington 
Company in no way indicated that 
the written response of the agent 
was to be a plan, detailed or other- 
wise, Or a recommendation con- 
cerning Remington advertising. 
The agents were merely invited to 
represent themselves and _ their 
organizations in writing rather 
than verbally, and, certainly, there 
is nothing in the Association’s 
Standards of Practice that prevents 
any agent from describing his or- 
ganization, its methods, and its 
policies in a letter to a prospective 
client. The writer took the trouble 
after the meeting to discuss briefly 
this very point with the president 
of the Remington Company, and 
made the statement to him that 
any attempt to discuss the business 
of the advertiser in the presenta- 
tion would not only produce noth- 
ing of value in the way of advice, 
but would be contrary to the prac- 
tices of most high grade advertis- 
ing organizations, and was assured 
that there was no insistence or ex- 
pectation of receiving plans or 
recommendations through _ this 
method of choice. 

So far as this organization is 
concerned, we accepted the Rem- 
ington invitation to present our- 


selves in writing to them, largely. 


as a matter of courtesy, and with 
little or no expectation that the 
kind of thinking that had produced 
the method of selection could pos- 
sibly select our organization. In 
our reply to them we made no 
attempt whatever to discuss the 
Remington Company’s affairs and 
confined ourselves to a brief recital 
of who we were, what we had done, 
and what we believed in. 


We have received from the Rem- 
ington Company a letter of thanks 
and the statement that another 
agency had been chosen, and we 
were neither disappointed nor sur- 
prised. We do, however, rather 
resent the inference in your article 
that in participating in this affair, 
we, or the other association mem- 
bers, were in any way belying our 
acceptance and practice of the 
Association’s Standards of Practice. 


By HARRISON ATWOOD 
H. K. McCann Company 

Our attitude is perhaps best in- 
dicated by the section headed “In- 
troductory,” from the written pres- 
entation of our qualifications which 
was made to the Remington Type- 
writer Company. This introduc- 
tory section read as follows: 


“INTRODUCTORY 
“How can the Remington Type- 
writer Company most effectively 
expend its 1926 advertising ap- 
propriation? 

“That is the question which you 
have asked us, and several other 
advertising agencies. 


“To answer the question literally 
would require that we outline 
quite definitely how this appropria- 
tion should be divided as between 
your three machines—the standard 
typewriter, the accounting machine 
and the portable; what magazines, 
newspapers or other advertising 
media should be used, what size 
and frequency of space should be 
adopted, what the main theme, 
selling points or other features of 
the advertisements should be. 

“After asking the question of the 
agencies, you later—during your 
interview with us—gave a broader 
interpretation to your question, 
saying that what you chiefly de- 
sired was that the agencies should 
confine themselves to making writ- 
ten presentations of their several 
cases, and that you would leave it 
to each agency to adopt whatever 
method it chose in order to impress 
you with its ability to handle your 
advertising. 

“We prefer to accept this 
broader interpretation of your re 
quest. 

“While your statement to the 
agencies was very clear, it was 
necessarily limited to the more 

(Continued on page 855) 
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Suggestions of meth- 
ods for using current 
public statistics as a 
measure of purchas- 
ing power. 


Three Prize Essays 


now published in book form 


| ie 1924 the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany awarded the three prizes offered 
for the winning essays on the subject, “A 
Statistical Index of the Purchasing Power 
of Consumers in the United States.” 


Now these three prize-winning essays 
have been published in book form for prac- 
tical business use. 


First Award $1,500 ‘oe Essay entitled “An 


Index of the Incomes 
of Factory Workers in the United States,” by Pro- 
fessor William A. Berridge, Ph.D., Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, Rhode Island, with the assist- 
ance of the Staff of the “Brown Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research.” 


This paper first presents a series of indexes 
showing the earnings of workers in certain 
groups of industries and then combines 
them into a general index of earnings of 
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Chart showing percentage of available posi- 
tions to applicants for posttions. One of many 
charts showing relations between business con- 
ditions and consumers’ ability to buy. 


industrial workers. This general index is 
then converted into commodity purchasing 
power. 


Second Award $800 to Essay _ entitled 


“Contributions from 
Budget Studies to the Construction of a Statistical 
Index of the Purchasing Power of Consumers in 
the United States,’ by Dr. Emma A. Winslow, 
West View Park, Riverside, Connecticut. 


This essay approaches the subject from the 
viewpoint of expenditures as shown by fam- 
ily budgets. 


Third Award $500 to Essay entitled “A 


Statistical Index of 
the Purchasing Power of Consumers in the United 
States” (recommending the State Employment Office 
Index), by Richard A. Flynn, Chief, Division of 
Employment, New York State Department of 
Labor, 124 East 28th Street, New York City. 
This paper establishes the fact that the 

ratio between the number of applicants for 
employment and the actual employment 
available in the public employment offices 
may be used as a comparatively simple in- 
dex recording variations in purchasing 
power. 


Sales managers will find in this book 
practical suggestions for the working meth- 
ods by which current public statistics can 
be used as a measure of the purchasing 
power of their customers. 


We shall be glad to send you a copy of 
this book upon receipt of $4.00. If you wish 
to return the book within five days, money 
will be refunded. Address Research Dept., 
J. Walter Thompson Company, 244 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York. 
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*! Buying Business via Booze 


Has Federal Prohibition Aggravated the Evils 
of Selling with the Aid of a Whiskey Bottle? 


No 


W. E,. DEVLIN 


Sales Promotion Manager, Bankers Supply Co. 


A. W. ADAMS 
District Manager, 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 


GEORGE F, EARNSHAW 


President, 
Earnshaw Sales Co. 


Yes 


W. A. LEONARD 
Vice-President, 
The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 


HOWARD W. FOOTE 
President, North Western 


Expanded Metal Co. 


L. F. BAKER 


General Sales Manager, Illinois Glass Co. 


—and others contribute to this article which points out 
various phases of the ‘‘booze question’’ as related to business. 


around a bottle of whiskey 

and given it an entirely new 
value in the eyes of thousands of 
people, the federal prohibition law 
has injected a new element in 
selling. 

In some quarters, booze has be- 
come a factor to be reckoned with 
in the sales of merchandise. 

The custom of treating buyers 
was frowned upon to such an ex- 
tent that prior to 1919 it had 
ceased to be a factor in business. 
In some lines and in some cities, 
there were, of course, a few buyers 
and a few salesmen who did busi- 
ness over the bar, but compared 
with the total volume of business, 
the number of transactions in 
which booze was a factor was a 
mere drop in the bucket. 


The Volstead Act has changed 
this condition. 


PB souna it has put a halo 


Because many men look upon 
the possession of a quantity of 
liquor as a mark of distinction and 
proof that they are traveling in an 
inner circle, liquor has become a 
potent factor in the relations be- 
tween many salesmen and buyers. 


Where buyers visit markets and 
are entertained by the salesmen, or 
where buyers visit sample rooms 
or sales offices, the custom of fur- 
nishing liquor has grown to such 
an extent that many executives 
have begun to take steps to stamp 
it out. Sales conventions, trade 
and association conventions, have 


in many cases degenerated into 
nothing more than drinking bouts. 


We have it on reliable authority 
that one national organization 
spent more than $30,000 for liquor 
to be used in entertaining custom- 
ers who attended their convention. 


One Chicago company keeps a 
stock of whiskey in its safe, and 
whenever an out-of-town buyer 
registers at a hotel, a boy is dis- 
patched to his room with a quart, 
and word is sent that more is to 
be had from the same source. 


There is no need to cite cases. 
Every reader knows dozens of 
cases where liquor has been used 
in large quantities to win the good 
will of buyers. 


What some sales _ executives 
think of the situation is shown by 
the following comments by readers 
of “Sales Management” : 


W. A. Leonard, vice president, 
The Imperial Brass Manufacturing 
Company, believes the custom of 
using booze as an aid to selling, is 
becoming more open. 


“We are aware that there is con- 
siderable abuse in the matter of 
treating customers and in procur- 
ing for them the so-called ‘booze,’ ” 
Mr. Leonard says. 


“Whether there is an increase in 
this custom or not, we do not 
know, but to all appearances it 
seems to be getting more open. 

“This method of doing business 
we believe cannot be too thor- 


oughly condemned from every 
angle of good business practice. 
I believe you are promoting a good 
movement if you can get this mat- 
ter before the executives of our 
large business houses; it will in- 
spire greater activity on their part 
in discouraging the liquor process 
and will crystallize sentiment 
against it. 


“T believe as a whole this prac- 
tice, where it rules at all, has 
developed insidiously through ini- 
tiative of the representatives of 
business houses, either buyer or 
seller, rather than with the ap- 
proval or real encouragement of 
the management. However, the 
management is responsible and at 
fault if the method is not discour- 
aged, minimized or better yet, ‘cut 
out.’ 


“We condemn the practice on 
both moral and business grounds 
as encouraging unsound and poor 
salesmanship methods or a very 
weak type of salesmanship.” 


A. W. Adams, district sales man- 
ager for the Heywood-Wakefield 
Company of Chicago, points out 
that there is more “vocal drinking” 
now than at any time in history. 


“There is much less actual drink- 
ing, in the writer’s opinion, by 
salesmen with customers, than pre- 
vious to 1919,” Mr. Adams writes. 
“There is more vocal drinking than 
at any time in history. We could 
introduce you to a very good 
friend well known as a furniture 
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salesman. If you met that man 
(and he is worth meeting), you 
would think you had met a fine, 
old tippler. He is what is called 
a vocal or verbal drinker. He was 
the possessor of one quart of so- 
called absolutely pure whiskey 
that remained with him for some- 
thing like eighteen months, and 
during that time he had one small 
drink, being practically forced to 
take it with a visitor who was a 
customer and would not take even 
the smallest of drinks without 
company. - 


“Not One-Tenth as Bad” 


“The bottle disappeared one fine 
day and when next located, was 
practically empty, but this man 
still goes along the normal course 
of his business career, drinking a 
great deal verbally and not at all 
in reality. What we mean is, 
drinking is a sporting proposition. 

“So far as we know, the Hey- 
wood-Wakefield Company does not 
pay for liquor. You see, we say, 
so far as we know. We know that 
many salesmen do carry drink 
with them as they travel about the 
country and that hotel rooms are 
becoming rather notorious for put- 
ting on booze parties under the 
supervision of salesmen. Yet, when 
you count up all these things and 
look backwards, we know that in 
the days before so-called prohibi- 
tion set in from our place of busi- 
ness to the corner saloon there 
used to be a well worn pathway, 
the result of many, many trips by 
our salesmen and their visiting 
friends, the buyers. There is not 
the slightest question in the world 
but that so far as our sales force 
is concerned, there is not one-tenth 
the drinking there used to be. 


“Ideas are of more value in sell- 
ing than booze,” says George F. 
Earnshaw, president, The Earn- 
shaw Sales Company, pointing out 
that if a sale is made right, there 
is no necessity for worrying about 
“entertainment.” 


“In my experience in selling, I 
have run across the use of booze 
in almost every line of business. 
The matter of entertainment is a 
serious one in the commercial 
world,” Mr. Earnshaw says. 

“In our business, we have no 
expense account for entertainment 
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for the salesmen and we have 
found that it is unnecéssary to 
offer inducements of this sort, pro- 
viding the business transaction is 
properly conducted. 


“My plan is as follows: 


“Our line is only as successful 
as the department and the buyer 
who conducts it. We, therefore, 
endeavor each time we call upon a 
customer to have some service 
information which will assist her 
in disposing of merchandise, or in 
conducting sales, It is not neces- 
sary that this information be rela- 
tive to our own line of goods. Her 
success must be a success in sell- 
ing everything in the department. 
By the time we have given this 
unselfish service to the buyer, it 
is unnecessary in any other manner 
to try to win her confidence—and 
that is the way we get by on the 
matter of entertainment; in other 
words, ideas are of more value than 
‘booze.’ ” 


“Use of Booze Poor Business” 


W. E. Devlin, director of the 
sales promotion department of the 
Bankers Supply Company, declares 
that “any business secured in ex- 
change for liquor is not business 
that will be profitable, because if a 
buyer is influenced in his purchases 
by this method, one can readily see 
that he is going to buy from the 
man who has the largest and best 
supply of liquor. Someone must 
pay for it. It is either going to 
be charged against the material, 
therefore the buyer will not have 
full value, or else the seller must 
reduce his net profits, which of 
course does not make for a healthy 
condition. 

“The buyer who is influenced 
through the liquor route is fickle. 
You know that in practically every 
business it is the re-orders or re- 
peat business that makes for real 
profit. The cost of selling the ori- 
ginal order is usually in excess of 
the gross profit involved, and it is 
the repeat business that counts. 

“It is my opinion that this prop- 
osition of securing business in ex- 
change for liquor has been greatly 
magnified. I am quite sure that 
the result of your investigation 
will show this. The writer hap- 
pens to live in a hotel where a con- 
siderable number of conventions 


have been held during the past 
year, and I have yet to see a case 
of drunkenness. If drinking par- 
ties were held they must have been 
held outside of the hotel. 


“In our line of business, our 
salesmen call on bankers. We have 
no record of any of our men secur- 
ing business in exchange for 
liquor, and as you know, we are 
fairly successful. 


“We happen to be the largest in- 
stitution of our kind in the world, 
and if securing orders in exchange 
for liquor secured business, then 
we wouldn’t be so successful. And, 
as the old saying goes, ‘You can’t 
laugh off success,’ which is the re- 
sult of selling on the proper basis.” 

Howard W. Foote, president, the 
North Western Expanded Metal 
Company, feels that the liquor 
question is getting more and more 
serious. 

“There is no question but what 
the practice of using ‘booze’ to se- 
cure business is a growing evil,” 
he writes. 

“As you have stated, some con- 
cerns permit their representatives 
attending conventions to supply 
booze to prospective customers in 
the effort to put them under obli- 
gations and secure their business. 
It is regrettable that such tactics 
are permitted. It is unfair com- 
petition and it is absolutely illegal. 


“A Growing Evil” 


“As to a remedy, I do not see 
what can be done to correct it, 
other than a change of heart on 
the part of the executives of such 
companies as permit that sort of 
thing. The burden should be 
placed squarely on the shoulders of 
the president of every concern that 
will wink at that sort of tactics on 
the part of their sales organization. 

“I very seldom use liquor, I do 
not care anything for it and I will 
not permit my organization to in- 
dulge in such practices, neither 
will I O.K. expenses covering such 
items. My feelings on the subject 
are that prohibition has proved to 
be a dead failure. At the same time 
so long as any law is on the books 
it should be observed by every 
law-abiding citizen.” 

Paul L. Barrett, sales manager 
of The Johnson Chair Company, 

(Continued on page 858) 
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An Open Letter to Journal Readers - 


We use The Journal to tell the news of our store because 
years of experience have proven that it is the most economical mediun 
to get our message to the largest number of possible customers. 

The people of Milwaukee are particularly fortunate in that 
the cost of advertising, compared with other cities, is relatively 
small in this city. The Journal reaches practically four out of 
every five families in Milwaukee and suburbs, daily and Sunday. For 
this reason and because its readers RESPOND, we advertise the com- 


plete news of the Gimbel store in The Journal at comparatively lowest 


cost. 
In most large cities, stores like Gimbels must advertise in 


two, three and four papers, at a far greater total advertising cost. 

We concentrate the great bulk of our newspaper advertising 
appropriation in The Journal because that newspaper seems to bring us 
the greatest possible number of customers, per dollar invested in 


space. In the past five years we have INVESTED more than three quar- 


ters of a million dollars in Journal space ~- approximately two-thirds 


of our total newspaper investment 


By doing this we have been able to serve the best interests 


of the public, and ourselves as well, 


‘THOROUGHLY covers the ri The Mik 
ich 
Milwaukee - W isconsin Market O NAL 


at one low advertising cost. 


Pa 
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What’s Regional Advertising? — 
Look at This Map 
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“BUY WHAT YOU CAN USE” 


To the National Advertiser whose product has only Regional Distribution— 
To the Agency representing such Accounts— 


The Christian Science Monitor’s plan of “Regional Advertising at Regional 
Rates” is well worth your early attention. 


For Regional Rates See the Map 
Ask Any Monitor Advertising Office for Full Information 


The CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 


BOSTON CHICAGO : SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES PARIS 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT SEATTLE FLORENCE 
KANSAS CITY PORTLAND 


An International Daily Newspaper Publishing SELECTED ADVERTISING 
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' early in the year. Coal 


We Learn How to Sell More in the 
So-called “Off Season” 


How the Franklin County Coal Company Secured One Hundred and 
Thirty New Accounts Through a Well-Planned Off Season Drive 


By Edwin R. Keeler 


Vice President and Sales Manager, Franklin County Coal Company, Chicago 


thing a sales manager ever has 

to tackle is a slump. It makes 
no difference whether it comes in 
spring, summer, fall or winter—it’s 
just as hard. Nobody is buying 
and apparently there is no way 
under the sun to make people buy. 
Worst of all is the slump that oc- 
curs year after year about the 
same time. After repeated failures 
it is easy to become so discouraged 


fo about the hardest 


for—and 
paign. 
As for cut prices, the other fel- 
low was offering them too. We 
were only offering what other 
people were offering and were 
none the better off for the move. 
Inspiration could do little good 
where there was nothing to get 
inspired about. We were convinced 
that our salesmen must have 
something to offer, something a 


an inspirational cam- 


that vou are as much as beaten at bit more unusual than the other 
the start. 
This was our ex- % r 


perience with our an- 
nual slump. Year after 
year we faced it, made 
a pretense at fighting 
it, and took our lick- 
ing with an “I told 


you so” spirit that 
made defeat  inevi- 
table, 

But this year we 


licked it—licked it to 
the tune of 130 new 
accounts. And = our 
method of licking it 
Was so simple and 
obvious—now that it 
is all over—that I 
think other sales man- 
agers may be able to 
borrow from it profit- 
ably. 

Our slump comes 


users, both industrial 
and domestic, are giv- 
ing little thought to 
their coal supply then. 
Anyone can imagine 
the difficulty of sell- 
Ing coal during the 
spring months, 

We generally re- 
sorted to two weap- 
*ns—cut prices, the 
straw the sales man- 
ager usually grabs 


| We will | 
“tig, i doa 


serBusiness 


im 1925 


4 


A direct mail campaign consisting of two letters and two broad- 
sides was the backbone of a plan which broke a slump for the 
Franklin County Coal Company. 
the broadsides, which featured the location of the mine prop- 
erties and, on the inside, pictures of the plants of some of the 
company’s large steam users. The folders were printed in colors. 
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This is the front of one of 


fellow, if we expected results. It 
took a lot of thinking to de- 
cide just what that “something” 
should be. Yet once when we hit 
upon it, it was simple enough. We 
decided to tell the story of our 
product, our organization, and our 
service in a manner that would get 
it across with an effectiveness that 
we had never attained before. 

Surely there was nothing re- 
markable in that decision. Yet I 
think it was noteworthy for two 
reasons. In the first 
place, I doubt if many 
concerns have ever 
chosen this seemingly 
hackneyed and worn- 
out expedient for com- 
bating a slump. Sec- 
ond, the results would 
indicate that there 
must have been some- 
thing out of the ordi- 
nary in the manner in 
which we put the plan 
into effect. 

The big objective 
was to be Sales Lev- 
erage. We would give 
the salesmen some- 
thing tangible and in- 
teresting to discuss 
with prospects at a 
season when our pros- 
pects’ interests were 
likely to be directed 
in channels other than 
toward our product— 
coal. 

Our customers fall 
in two classes—larger 
industrial plants, pub- 
lic institutions, and so 
on to which the coal 
is delivered directly, 
commonly classified 
as steam users; and 
dealers "who buy to 
sell to domestic users 

(Continued on page 846) 
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Year In and Year Out Advertisers 


HERE are two kinds of advertisers: Those who call once or twice, and quit, and— 

those who keep calling year after year—never giving their prospect a chance to for- 
get; constantly creating buying impressions in his mind; always pushing him a notch nearer 
the order. This kind of advertiser finds his investment in SALES MANAGEMENT most 
fruitful. Here are a few: 


Investment in “Sales Management” Advertising: 


1922 1923 1924 1925 

The Tribune Publications..... $915 $2040 $3530 $7135 
J. Walter Thompson Co....... 900 998 1408 2004 
The Heinn Company.......... 920 1130 1480 2105 
National Map Company....... 802 1148 1447 2053 
Indianapolis News ........... 487 479 1375 1855 
U. S. Printing & Lithograph... 350 755 558 2786 
Milwaukee Journal ........... 910 1070 1400 1925 
Chicago American ............ 400 710 1785 2445 
Spokesman-Review ........... 529 1234 1757 1990 
Insurance Co. of North America 207 587 930 1036 
Western Warehousing ........ _ 190 330 650 780 

ADVERTISING RATE: 


$160 for a Page This Size 


Published Every Other Saturday for Sales and Advertising Executives 


19 West Forty-Fourth Street 4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
New York City Chicago, Illinois 
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Smaller Linesand Bigger Profits 


How one distributor doubled profits by reduc- 
ing his customers one-half, his territory one- 
third, and the number of lines one-third 


[oe two great present day 
problems of retailers—short 
profits on quick moving 
items, and long stocks on all lines 
—concern sales managers and ad- 
vertising men more today than 
ever before. This retail problem is 
more than a retail problem. It is 
one which must be faced by every 
manufacturer—every sales mana- 
ger—every advertising man. 


Short profits and the necessity 
for carrying stocks far in excess of 
profitable needs, are responsible for 
the lack of interest in new lines on 
the part of all retailers. This short- 
age in profits may come either 
from stock which takes too long 
to move, or, as is usually the case, 
from popular goods which have 
had the profit heart cut out of them 
by price-cutting, 


Price-Cutting is Big Problem 


This matter of price-cutting is 
more prevalent in this country 
than in any other. In Great Brit- 
ain, for instance, they have com- 
pletely. solved the problem so far 
as the druggist is concerned. 

Because this problem is one that 
concerns the druggist more than 
any other retailer, because drug- 
gists’ lines are constantly being 
increased, my study of the price- 
cutting situation will, for the pur- 
poses of this article, be confined to 
the drug trade. 


It is quite usual for the druggist 
to blame the manufacturer for 
Price-cutting. Under the law, the 
manufacturer has very little to say 
about it. He can, of course, refuse 
to sell, but it is a messy business 
at best and automatically cuts him 
out of many profitable channels of 
distribution, 

He is worrying, however, about 


this matter of price-cutting. An 
example: 


By M. L. Wilson 


A few years ago, an old “ethical” 
house started to advertise its line 
of household remedies—a line 
which had been on the market for 
a long time but only enjoyed a 
limited sale. After three years 
sales have increased marvelously, 
and the merchandise is sold in 
practically every worth-while drug 
store in the country. Such a thing 
as price-cutting of the line had 
never been thought of previous to 
this advertising, but ever since the 
house started to advertise, the line 
has been cut, and the cutting is 
increasing. Today the manufac- 
turer considers that his biggest 
problem is to overcome in some 
legitimate way this cutting, which 
he considers is destroying his 
standing in the drug’ store. 

Responsibility for price-cutting 
pretty generally lies with the dis- 
tributor, whether he be wholesaler 
or retailer. Advertising is often 
blamed, but advertising can only 
be considered, at worst, a contrib- 
uting factor because, while adver- 
tising makes price-cutting worth 
while, the distributor is a free 
agent and is not compelled to give 
up his profit unless he wants to. 


What Is Profitable Effort? 


The druggist acts on a “Follow 
the leader’ principle. The first 
price-cutter in the chain of price- 
cutting, cuts because he thinks he 
can do more business by cutting, 
and thereby make money; and the 
rest have to follow whether they 
can or cannot achieve the same 
result. 

What is the remedy? There is 
none at the present time that is 
altogether satisfactory. The manu- 
facturer must try to do all he can 
within the law to maintain fair 
prices for his products. Advertis- 
ing is going to continue to create 
a demand for goods that are 


advertised, and until there is some 
sort of price regulation (which at 
the present time seems far distant) 
there will be those who will take 
advantage of this demand and cut 
prices on advertised goods in order 
to focus business into their stores. 

The retailer must constantly 
work towards sounder and sounder 
buying and selling methods. 

A great help will be a more sci- 
entific study by the manufacturer, 
wholesaler and retailer of what 
constitutes profitable effort. This 
is particularly important in view 
of the tremendous growth, during 
the past few years, in size of lines 
and multiplicity of items in every 
line the manufacturer makes, 
which the wholesaler distributes 
and the retailer sells. 


Thousands of Items 


A leading wholesaler in the west 
writes me: 


“One of our chain stores in Chi- 
cago carries six thousand different 
toilet goods items. 

“The largest chain store in Chi- 
cago carries about 6,100 separate 
toilet goods items in the downtown 
stores and about 2,200 in a large 
store in an outlying district. The 
number of toilet goods items in 
medium and fair size retail stores 
in outlying neighborhood locations 
apparently runs from about 750 to 
more than a thousand. 

“Another downtown chain car- 
ries about 4,300 toilet goods items. 
Another one, which had actual fig- 
ures, had 6,310 separate toilet 
goods items in one of the largest 
stores, while another store of this 
chain in a large outlying retail 
center, carried 3,854 toilet goods 
items. 

“Classification is so difficult as 
to wholesale drug stocks that I 
have no reliable figures, but I 
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suppose a house like ours might 
have easily nine to ten thousand 
items which might be classified as 
toilet goods items. The number, as 
you no doubt know, has increased 
enormously within recent years. 
No sooner does a manufacturer put 
an article like a hair dressing or a 
beauty clay, or a compact on the 
market, than at once we have a 
flood of others. 


“The strain on both wholesaler 
and retailer who attempts to carry 
items for which there may be at 
least temporary demand is a very 
heavy one indeed and the mortality 
is great.” 

Mr. McQuade of “Drug Topics,” 
in a recent talk, said that a few 
years ago there was but one aspi- 
rin. Today there are eight. A few 
years ago there was but one min- 
eral oil. Today there are eleven. 
it was not long ago when there 
was but one milk of magnesia. To- 
day there are ten. And you can go 
all down the list and find the same 
increase—and the druggist is ap- 
parently forced to carry them all. 


Cutting Out Unprofitable Lines 


In their house organ, R. H. Macy 
& Company give the following de- 
tails of the stock carried in the 
Macy toilet goods department: 


No. Different 


Article— Kinds 

RPPIMOUBES fe licccs.esote wasnt d cada ee 1200 
BOCE MOMGEENS. 6. oi06 0:5 co saeco eeaoenee 1300 
NL 6 ccesceconsadeaeuseneere 600 
ce isthe criss be sass SR 347 
RAD CNIS 2.655. gais wisteissia Sa eaueswen ee 231 
Eyelash preparations ................ 110 
SNOT 53605 eins nws-cuie: sae see a eee 204 
DORDE ob ieale i ns anton hn se Roa EM mee 452 
Leg cas ae nee ae ey 742 
Hair) tonics and VES .io..0.6 isis bers siowan 396 
SEU RONG 5 5 shi eWa erarincese a’ 68 
POOR MOMIPOIES is sii00se is. a Sed cde wse Sewiek 54 
COURN PIEPATATIONG: ... 6 6.56.0 s evn Ss cine 120 
ee eer eee Te ect oe 100 
Dt WAter DOW ESs 6.505 Wsscanawaeswn eve 27 
SMES aschurasscawessante ce abaeiak 76 
PE sis csisterseecd Sa asiaseewsanneeee 526 


That sets a pace for the ordinary 
druggist ! 

It has been found that, generally 
speaking, 80 per cent of volume is 
done on 20 per cent of items, 
whether it be by manufacturer, 
jobber or retailer. 

This fact must be the starting 
point in all thinking by the manu- 
facturer, wholesaler or retailer, 
who desires to remedy this long 
stock evil. 


to sell at a loss. 


It leads into the consideration of 
what constitutes the profitable sale. 


Manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers must examine their busi- 
nesses from this profitable sales 
standpoint, then must pause in the 
mad pursuit of volume to consider 
what volume costs. 


The wholesaler must study how 
to keep the service required of him 
within the income he derives from 
discounts and allowances. He must 
find out what articles he can sell 
at a profit and what articles he has 
He must know 
what articles he can afford to con- 
centrate upon, and what articles it 
does not pay him to get behind and 
push. 


Since more than half of the out- 
lets customarily sold by manufac- 
turer, distributor and jobber are 
sold at a loss, continuance of un- 
profitable selling contacts must be 
curtailed. 


Means of cultivation that pay a 
profit must be employed or these 
sales must be discontinued. Meth- 
ods of handling must be devised 
that at least are self-supporting, or 
they must be dropped. Costly sell- 
ing efforts must be confined to pro- 
ductive sources of profit. 


While the retailer must render 
a service, it is not incumbent upon 
him to provide an unlimited selec- 
tion of merchandise to discharge 
his service obligation. On the con- 
trary, it is incumbent on him to 
avoid all excessive costs, in order 
that he may serve his customers 
most economically and effectively. 


This is how one manufacturer 
has improved his position: 


How One Wholesaler Survived 


He had persisted in urging his 
sales force to push long margin 
items to their trade to such an 
extent that the time any of his 
salesmen could command from any 
customer was insufficient to push 
also the big volume items always 
in demand, always earning a profit. 

He had been obsessed by the 
fact that these long margin items 
were piling up in production. He 
was allured by the handsome profit 
each sale showed on the books. 

He woke up one day, however, 
when an examination of the books 
revealed the high cost of the sell- 
ing effort on these long margin 


items and the evident neglect of 
more essential volume sales. 

He reversed the order of proce- 
dure and put his main sales effort 
behind the big volume items. The 
results were most. satisfactory—a 
deficit was turned into a satisfac- 
tory profit. 


A wholesaler solved his prob- 
lems in this way: 

Finding his profit shrinking 
though his volume of business was 
holding up, this jobber determined 
to reduce the number of customers 
to whom he sold. 


He decided to cut out all those 
customers located farther from his 
place of business than could be 
reached in one day by a salesman 
traveling in an automobile and re- 
turning at night to headquarters. 

He determined to reduce his cus- 
tomers further by discontinuing 
his service to all those who failed 
to buy an indicated minimum per 
month, on the ground that he lost 
money on all those who bought 
less than this minimum quantity. 
He reduced all the lines he was 
handling by cutting out all slow 
moving items on which the turn- 
over did not bulk a worth while 
profit. 


Concentrate on Profitable Lines 


He reduced his customers one- 
half, his territory one-quarter, and 
his items one-third. His profits 
doubled. Incidentally, a number 
of those customers he cut off be- 
cause they bought less than his 
indicated minimum, came to him 
asserting that their competitors 
had an undue advantage through 
his intensified service. Many of 
them he restored when they found 
ways to concentrate their pur- 
chases so as to.meet his minimum 
requirements to secure his service. 

Another jobber did this: 


After careful analysis of his 
business, he has divided his line 
into two classes of items; one class 
returned him a satisfactory profit, 
the other yielded too small or no 
profit. 

He called on every one of his 
outlets, showed his figures and 
explained the reason for the profits 
derived from one class, and the 
losses entailed by the other. He 
convinced most of his outlets that 

(Continued on page 860) 
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— Big Dividends \- 
on Every Advertising Dollar\. : 


Eager Response to “49th State Food News” 
Shown by Enthusiastic Letters from Women 
Throughout This Vast Market * * * * * 


EADERS who take the trouble to 
write to the Editor are more than 
ordinarily interested. Globe-Democrat 
readers show this’ interest growing 
greater and greater in response to the 
“49th State Food News.” This weekly 
feature, with its prize recipe columns, is 
drawing eager contributions from women 
throughout The 49th State. ... many of 
them signed, ‘‘Your daily reader.” 


What These Woinen Say 


To quote spontaneous evidences of 
enthusiasm, one writes: ‘“‘The recipes 
are the first thing I look at on Fridays” 

.. and another “We all enjoy your 
Friday Food Pages and Mother wishes 
they ran every day’. .. . While from 
a bride comes this testimony. . ie 
have been a reader of your paper for 
many years, and since I became a house- 


wife, have derived much from your 
recipe section. I am enclosing the first 
recipe given to me in the East, as I 


want your 


} other readers to 
enjoyment,”’ 


share its 


Potential Purchasing Power 


These evidences of lively interest 
show how easy it is to tap the potential 
purchasing power of this rich market 

The 49th State... . an area ex- 
tending 150 miles on all sides of St. 
Louis. Throughout this territory, the 
49th State woman feels the influence of 
the Globe-Democrat on her daily pur- 
chases. Years of deliberate editorial 


effort on the part of this paper have 
built up 


her confidence in its pages. 


F. St. J. Richards - - - New York 
Guy S. Osborn - - - - Chicago Cc. 
J. R. Scolaro - - - - - Detroit Dorland Agency, 


Through it the manufacturers = and 
merchants of wearing apparel, toilet 
goods, furniture and household articles, 
as well as food, can best open her purse 
strings, 


Value of This Eager Market 


Women who respond so readily to 
food suggestions—as evidenced by _ the 
letters quoted—represent an active buy- 
ing power at the disposal of grocers and 
food manufacturers. By this interchange 
of recipes they are being stimulated to 
new and unusual grocery purchases, 
Many of the recipes are vid, traditional 
formulas calling for ingredicnts seldom 
bought for themscives alone. . . while 
suggestions for delightfully different ways 
of preparing ordinary foods give new 
zest for staple products. All recipes 
published have been tested vy the Home 
ovine Department of the Laclede Gas 
Light Company, St. Louis. 


Results in Advertising and 
Sales 


Advertising ia conjunction with the 
recipe columns is growing weekly in 
space and number of advertisers. Re- 
tailers, jobbers and manufacturers, 
utilizing the pages of the “49th State 
Food News’’—are reaping 2 rich harvest 
in sales. Keen ‘reader-interest” is 
yielding rich dividends on the price for 
space and circulation in St. Louis’ 
Largest Daily—the only newspaper that 
adequately reaches the housekeepers of 
The 49th State. 


—< 
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When sales overhead becomes 


too burdensome 


When the margin between cost and price is all but 
consumed by rent, salaries, traveling expense, com- 
missions and discounts, it is time for analysis. 


Excessive sales costs are the greatest burden of 
modern business. It will only be lifted when sales 
costs are controlled through planned selling based on 
facts. 


Scattered throughout the country, in daily contact 
with factories, mills, mines, stores and railways, are 
the trained representatives of the Business Press. 
Every new development, any current business trend 
or practice is known to them. 


Because of their constant contact with all major mar- 
kets, the member publishers of the A. B. P. are ina 
position to supply market facts that will serve as a 
basis for effective sales plans. Business men may 
avail themselves of this cooperation with the knowl- 
edge that no obligation is involved. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 220 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 


Over 120 papers reaching 54 fields of trade and industry 


A ‘*Member of The Associated Busi- 
dias B ness Papers, Inc.,’’ means proven 
S70) circulations, PLUS the highest 

te standards in all other departments 
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All This Wild Advertising 
for Salesmen— 


Is It Any Wonder the Cost of Selling 
Rises and Salesmen Are Demoralized? 


Sales managers who contributed to this article agree, in the main, that the 
present restlessness of salesmen, the increasing turnover among salesmen, and 
the general lack of energy in sales forces, is due to three factors: 


1, The vast increase in competition for salesmen brought on by the 
great number of direct selling organizations. 


2. The gross exaggeration in much of the advertising for salesmen. 
3. The widespread efforts of manufacturers to hire each other’s sales- 


men, 


RITING to “Sales Man- 

\ \ agement” magazine, the 

sales manager of a Cleve- 
land manufacturing organization 
Says: “In twenty-two years of 
experience in managing a sales 
force I have never known it so dif- 
ficult to find salesmen. Even dur- 
ing the war-boom period we were 
able to obtain and hold salesmen. 
Today we can’t even hire them, let 
alone hold them. I have never seen 
such a condition of restlessness 
among salesmen.” 

This sales manager wonders if 
the Florida boom and the easy 
money urge have inoculated sales- 
men everywhere with the idea that 
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it is no longer necessary to work 
to earn money. Other sales man- 
agers have complained at the in- 
roads being made on sales organ- 
izations by Florida land developers 
and promoters. 

As is often the case, when con- 
ditions change, we seek the easiest 
alibi. Doubtless the demand for 
salesmen in Florida and the gen- 
eral trek to this land of promise has 
lured many salesmen away from 
less spectacular jobs. But we can- 
not blame Florida for everything, 
any more than we can blame the 
war for being the cause of all the 
alleged present-day evils. We 
must look deeper. 


Many sales managers find the 
answer without looking very far. 
They are not inclined to blame 
outside conditions, but place the 
blame directly at the feet of the 
sales managers who have been con- 
ducting big campaigns to recruit 
large sales organizations by mail. 

These sales managers claim that 
the restlessness of salesmen, the in- 
creasing turnover of salesmen, and 
the general lack of energy in sales 
forces is due to several factors 
which may be summed up briefly: 

1. The vast increase in competi- 
tion for salesmen brought on by 
the great number of direct selling 
organizations. 
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2. The gross exaggeration in 
much of the advertising for sales- 
men. 

3. The widespread efforts of 
manufacturers to hire each other’s 
salesmen. 


The president of a large textile 
mill writes: “There is no question 
but what costs of getting inquiries 
and the cost of getting salesmen 
is mounting all the time. The 
people I blame absolutely for the 
present situation are the men at 
the heads of the companies who 
are advertising for salesmen. So 
many of these companies have held 
out perfectly impossible induce- 
ments in advertising, that the sales- 
men, after getting stung once or 
twice, have become disgruntled 
and either returned to salaried 
positions, or to selling some staple 
line on a salary.” 


Personal Efforts Necessary 


Another sales executive writes: 
“We have found in the past four 
months that no advertising, no 
matter what kind it might be, for 
the purpose of obtaining salesmen, 
has brought us good results. Those 
who answer the advertisements are 
people who are ‘ne’er do wells’ and 
‘floaters’ waiting for a cinch, and 
always disgruntled with life. We 
believe the sales organization that 
progresses in the future will be the 
one that develops its sales person- 
nel through the personal efforts of 
the men at the head of the sales 
organization.” 

The sales manager of a large tai- 
loring concern writes: “I do not 
find any form of recruiting sales- 
men productive today. Costs of 
inquiries have risen to the point 
where it is no longer profitable to 
advertise for salesmen.” 

The president of a specialty con- 
cern whose product is sold direct 
to the user says, in a recent letter, 
“Classified advertising in the news- 
papers probably still pulls the best 
results, in so far as cheapness of 
inquiries are concerned, but we 
have had poor luck in developing 
salesmen. We start about 500 new 
salesmen a month, and only about 
5 per cent of them develop into 
producing men.” 

Many sales managers are posi- 
tive in their assertions that exag- 
gerated earnings being stressed 
in advertising for salesmen is 
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responsible for the present high 
rate of turnover in the sales field. 
Commenting on this phase of the 
situation, one sales manager in the 
textile field says: “In advertising 
for $150 to $200 a week men, our 
experience shows that we do not 
obtain this class of men, but men 
who are accustomed to making 
probably $2,400 a year, and who 
cannot hold down a $10,000 job. 
There is only one man out of a 
thousand who will develop from a 
$2,400 a year man into a $7,500 or 
a $10,000 a year man.” 

The sales manager of another 
specialty concern says: 

“T have been associated with 
manufacturing concerns _ selling 
their products through specialty 
salesmen for twenty years. Our 
company, like many more old es- 
tablished concerns, is having con- 
siderable trouble today in recruit- 
ing reliable salesmen. In other 
words, it appears that the men we 
would like to have are not avail- 
able.” 

Many letters similar to the ones 
quoted are on file. The difficulties 
of obtaining good salesmen seem 
to be general, and not confined to 
any one line of business or to any 
special method of selling. 


Too Many Glowing Promises 


There can be no doubt but that 
the widespread advertising for 
salesmen has had a bad effect. 
Salesmen are only human, and 
when they see hundreds of adver- 
tisements begging and pleading for 
men, promising enormous earnings 
and easy work, they cannot be 
blamed for trying some of these 
offers. They try one, and soon find 


it no better than their present job. 


Then they try another. Soon they 
are confirmed job hunters, forever 
seeking easy jobs with big pay. 
Of course there is nothing wrong 
in advertising for salesmen. It has 
always been a reliable method for 
building an. organization. In the 
past it has always been possible to 
obtain good men through advertis- 
ing. But the vast volume of such 
advertising, coupled with extrava- 
gant statements as to earning pos- 
sibilities, has served to weaken this 
method of advertising until in 
some cases it has ceased to be 
profitable. Unscrupulous _ sales 
managers have slaughtered the 


goose which once laid golden eggs, 

There can be but one solution to 
this problem. If salesmen cost 
more to obtain, greater effort must 
be made to hold them, once they 
are signed up. There is, of course, 
no way to stop certain sales man- 
agers from stressing exceptional 
cases and claiming (in advertising 
and sales promotion material) that 
any and all salesmen can earn 
equally large amounts. 

There is no way to stop the raid 
on sales forces being made by dis- 
trict managers who build up a 
small sales organization and use it 
as a lever to obtain favorable con- 
tracts with manufacturers. All over 
the country dozens of local sales 
organizations are springing up. 
These local sales organizations are 
usually built up by former sales- 
men. They are constantly switch- 
ing lines. 


Holding the Beginner 


Many firms who would deny hir- 
ing each other’s salesmen make a 
practice of hiring district managers 
because they have a sales organi- 
zation they can bring with them. 
All manner of concessions are be- 
ing offered these local men who 
have built up sales forces of their 
own. 

Facing these facts, it remains for 
the average sales manager either to 
content himself with the high and 
increasing rate of turnover and 
enter into the “dog eat dog”’ spirit 
of hiring every competitor’s sales- 
man he can interest, or to hold 
himself aloof from such practices 
and make his own proposition so 
enticing that his men cannot be 
interested by the first alluring ad- 
vertisement they happen to read. 

Dozens of sales managers tell us 
they cannot afford to spend time 
training salesmen or helping them 
because some other sales manager 
will bob up to offer these trained 
men a higher commission. 

In the direct selling field where 
turnover is highest and the demand 
for salesmen greatest, the big prob- 
lem lies in encouraging and help- 
ing the salesmen through the first 
few weeks of his experience as 4 
salesman. Most of the salesmen 
who enter this field are men with- 
out previous experience in selling. 

(Continued on page 850) 
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The “Main Street” Idea 


in advertising is the soundest practice, 
proved by experience involving millions 


OME of the smaller newspapers, 
which advertisers have not emphat- 
ically endorsed by their patronage, 

frequently make use of the argument that, 
because of their smaller volume of adver- 
tising, advertisements “stand out” better, 
that they have higher “visibility”, due to 
less advertising competition in the same 
issue. 


Which do you prefer for your advertising 
—visibility or results ? 


The “Main Street” idea is sound. A hun- 
dred years and hundreds of millions of 
dollars have proved it. 


The store on Main Street has ten chances 
to one to succeed against its com- 
petitor on an unfrequented side 
street. 


Motor Row is an established insti- 
tution in most cities. Automobile 
dealers find that they derive added 
sales from their proximity to one 
another. 


The best location for a shoe store 
is in the same block with other 
shoe stores, where buyers come 


or hardware stores. 


a Pe The population of Indian- . 
shopping, thinking about Shoes— apolis and the Indianapo- (2) that this vast volume of 
not on the street with the banks  /is Radiusis 1,992,713. 


in the advertisement-reading frame of 
mind. 


Fear of “advertising competition” in the 
same issue is a mental hazard. Rather, the 
advertiser should have confidence and 


satisfaction from the fact that he knows 
readers will be attracted to his copy 
before they have even seen it, because it 
is in the newspaper they have learned by 
experience is filled with interesting, worth- 
while, profitable advertisements to read. 


The Indianapolis News carried more 
paid advertising in 1923 and 1924 than all 
other Indianapolis newspapers combined, 
and then in 1925 climbed to a 
new high record for October, 
the largest month in its fifty-six 
year history. 


This means (1) that advertisers 
consistently receive greatest re- 
sults per dollar from advertising 
in The News or they would have 
stopped using it long ago, and 


Thisis therefore oneofthe advertising has created an 
primary markets of the 


United States, completely audience, an alert, interested, 


The best place for an advertise- dominated by one great . ‘ 
ment is A the newspaper where "="*per— Tie Indi. Tesponsive audience for your 
pap apolis News. You should 


most advertisements are—in the know more about this advertisement before it appears 


Newspaper mostreadersapproach ™7*! 


in print. 


‘he INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 


Chicago Office 
. E. Lutz 
The Tower Bldg. 


New York Office 
Dan A. Carroll 
110 E. 42nd St. 


By invitation, exclusive Indiana representative 


The 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
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The Press 


1s the 


Th 


First 
Advertising 
Buy in 
Cleveland 


UBMIT this statement to any 
Better Business Commission in 
the United States; question any 

unbiased, scientific space buyer; try 
it, test it in any way you like —and 
the answer always comes out the same, 
‘*The Press IS the First Advertising 
Buy in Cleveland.”’ 


Use your own favorite method of 
selecting newspapers. What is it? 
Circulation? The Press has the largest 
city, largest city and suburban, largest 
True Cleveland Market; largest 


Cleveland Pr 


total daily circulation in Ohio. 
Cost? The Press has the lowest mil- 
line rate in Cleveland. Advertising? 
The Press publishes many thousands 
of lines more than any other Cleve- 
land newspaper. Results? Any 
Cleveland merchant will prove that 
for us. 


To any manufacturer, anywhere, who 
wants to advertise any product, at 
any time, remember! —The PRESS 
is the FIRST Advertising Buy in 
Cleveland! 


Tif, 


ESS 


“FIRST NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES:— ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC., Wee 

IN 250 Park Ave., New York City 410 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago -SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

CLEVELAND! NEWSPAPER 
CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, LOS ANGELES 
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Whenthe Men 
‘Play Hookey’ 

Fromthe | 
Sales Meetings 


By John A. Stevenson 


Vice President, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York 


UR sales organization will 
() probably complete this year 

with $750,000,000 signed up 
business on straight life alone, a 
big increase over last year. This 
will make the total signed to date 
around $4,600,000,000. Sales meet- 
ings have been an important factor 
in helping to establish this record. 
Over a period of many years of ex- 
perience with sales meetings all 
over the country, we have arrived 
at some well defined principles and 
methods for planning and operat- 
ing meetings of our salesmen or 
agents. 

The greatest problem which 
Equitable managers encounter in 
agency meetings is that of main- 
taining the interest of the sales- 
men. Other difficulties, largely de- 
pendent on the first, are attendance 
by all members of the agency 
force, promptness, cooperation in 
the conduct of the meeting, suit- 
able topics for discussion, adher- 
ence to a definite program, and 
getting the agents to use points 
brought out in the meetings. 


There are several principles 
Which should guide the manager 
in making his agency meetings as 
interesting and successful as pos- 
sible. Because people are usually 
more interested in things they do 
themselves than in what other 
people do, meetings which have 
been partly arranged for and car- 
tied out by the agents themselves 
are likely to be more interesting to 
them than those wholly planned 
and conducted by the manager or 


supervisor. By hav- 
ing the salesmen 
participate in plan- 
ning and carrying 
out the meeting, 
they feel it is “their” 
meeting and its suc- 
cess or failure is also 
theirs. We follow various plans 
to accomplish this result, such 
as having the meetings planned 
and conducted by a committee 
of salesmen serving for one 
month, each member acting as 
chairman at one meeting, or by one 
of the salesmen elected by the en- 
tire force or appointed by the man- 
ager. In such cases the manager- 
ial staff is always ready to give 
any assistance when requested. 

In any number of agencies the 
meetings are planned jointly by 
the managerial staff and the sales- 
men or agents and conducted by 
either one. However, the agencies 
where the meeting is both planned 
and conducted by one of the mana- 
gerial staff still outnumber those 
where the agents participate in 
either the planning or conducting, 
or both. 


A second factor making for the 
success of agency meetings is to 
hold them for some specific pur- 
pose, announced and prepared for 
in advance. The value of a gen- 
eral get-together to fill in an hour 
or two once a week or once a 
month, with nothing definite to do, 
is doubtful. 

The third main consideration in 
making meetings successful is that 


of having the meeting begin and 
end promptly according to sched- 
ule, with all agents present. If the 
practices are adhered to of having 
agents participate in the planning 
and carrying out of agency meet- 
ings and of having each meeting 
for a specific purpose with a suit- 
able program, then the difficulties 
in connection with lateness or non- 
attendance of agents are very ma- 
terially lessened. However, other 
devices are sometimes necessary. 

For lateness, some managers im- 
pose a fine which is collected at 
once; some lock the door after the 
meeting starts; others have a roll 
call at the beginning of each meet- 
ing or make the man who arrives 
late feel uncomfortable by a semi- 
jocular call-down. In general, de- 
vices like these which operate 
automatically, are far more effec- 
tive than general lectures from 
time to time on the subject of 
promptness. 

The majority of Equitable agen- 
cies make attendance at meetings 
an agency requirement, failure to 
comply with which (except a rea- 
sonable excuse is presented) may 
be regarded as disloyalty to the 
agency just as the breaking of any 
other agency rule is. 
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Agency meetings may be purely 
inspirational in character or purely 
instructional, but our experience 
seems to point to a combination of 
these (with emphasis on the inspi- 
rational side) as making the best 
program. Even the _ instructive 
material may be handled as to be 
inspiring. There are, however, a 
number of activities carried on in 
agency meetings that are inspira- 
tional exclusively. Under this 
heading are such activities as in- 
spirational talks and praise by the 
manager, of good work on the part 
of individuals or the entire agency. 

Subjects for inspirational talks 
which have been used in Equitable 
agencies vary all the way from 
general talks on “Vision,” “Your 
Assets” and the like, to subjects 
more closely connected with the 
agent’s work, such as “Agency 
Leadership,” “Systematic Work,” 
“Insurance Benefits,” etc. In gen- 
eral, the more concrete and directly 
related to the agents’ work such 
inspirational talks are, the greater 
their value. 


The Incentive of Praise 


The agency meeting also fur- 
nishes an excellent medium for 
using the incentive value of praise. 
When a man has done some par- 
ticularly good work, the manager 
should not miss the opportunity 
for recognition and praise which 
this affords. Such honoring of 
good work has the effect of stim- 
ulating and encouraging the other 
salesmen. Good work on the part 
of the entire agency force should 
be similarly praised. Attainment 
of quotas, excellent results in con- 
tests or campaigns, and the like, 
should furnish the occasion for 
general commendation by the man- 
ager. In fact, any activity the man- 
ager wants his agents to follow, 
such as consistency of production, 
systematic work, cooperation with 
the manager and other agents, 
bringing in new agency material, 
when done particularly well, 
should be recognized and praised 
in the agency meeting. Such rec- 
ognition may even take the form 
of prize awards or the election of 
one salesman each month as 
“Honor Man.” 

In addition to including in the 
program for agency meetings ac- 
tivities which are almost entirely 


inspirational, there should be in- 
cluded activities which are both 
inspirational and educational, the 
chief of which is the recital of con- 
crete experiences by the manager- 
ial staff or by the agents. This 
usually takes the form of an “ex- 
perience” meeting where each man 
either is called upon or gives of 
his own volition, his experience in 
handling particular cases. Most 
Equitable managers find some ad- 
vance preparation for these talks is 
desirable. This exchange of con- 
crete experiences of agents in the 
actual performance of their work, 
if properly guided by the manager 
or chairman of the meeting and if 
the agents give sound thought to 
their remarks in advance, is prob- 
ably as valuable as any other part 
of the program’ for sales meetings, 
or even more so. 


Educational Activities 


The purely educational activities 
of the meetings include the giving 
of instruction by the managerial 
staff in the form of post graduate 
work, instructive discussion by 
agents and managerial staff based 
on a program of study or special 
topic for each meeting, and the 
giving of sales demonstrations. To 
illustrate: suppose the subject of 
the meeting is “Business Insur- 
ance.” The manager may start 
with an instructive talk showing 
the general need for this type of 
insurance, suggesting groups of 
prospects for such insurance, out- 
lining a sales presentation for such 
insurance, and explaining the use 
of canvassing material. Following 
such a talk, different agents who 
have been particularly successful in 
selling this type of insurance, are 
called upon to tell how they do it. 
This, in turn, is followed by an 
actual demonstration of a sale of 
business insurance. 

Holding a weekly meeting on 
Monday morning is the practice of 
the majority of Equitable mana- 
gers. A few managers hold a meet- 
ing lasting half an hour daily. 
Where this has the advantage of 
getting the salesmen out to work 
promptly and regularly, with a 
littie push generated by the meet- 
ing, there is danger of its becom- 
ing a bore unless each meeting is 
well planned and made interest- 
ing. The frequency of meetings is 


largely determined by the territory 
covered by the agency. In some 
instances a single agency may have 
daily, weekly and monthly meet- 
ings. Thus in one country agency 
those agents in the city where the 
office is located, meet daily. A 
number of the outside districts 
with headquarters in the same city 
have unit meetings weekly, and 
every unit in the agency has a 
meeting at least once a month. 

The length of the meeting va- 
ries among our agencies, but the 
most satisfactory for the weekly 
meeting, at least, seems to be one 
hour. At any rate, no meeting 
should be continued beyond the 
time when there is no longer some- 
thing interesting and profitable to 
be done. 


Student Salesmen Show 
High Production 


Twenty-five students in a life 
insurance sales training course 
conducted by the S. T. Whatley 
general agency of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company in Chicago 
during November produced $565,- 
000 worth of business during a 
three week’s term. The course 
was in charge of H. P. Graven- 
gaard, head of the educational 
department of the company at 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Seven of the twenty-five students 
have had no previous insurance ex- 
perience; eleven had had less than 
six months’ experience, and the 
remaining seven had had longer 
experience. 

During the three weeks’ period 
the school was in session, the 
twenty-five students signed $515,- 
000 in ordinary life; $50,000 of 
group life insurance, with $10 
weekly disability benefit, and $424 
in accident and health premiums. 

The plan will be further devel- 
oped by the Whatley agency in the 
future, it is announced. 


A group of associations and 
manufacturers of building mate- 
rials, acting cooperatively, will 
spend $3,000,000 in 1926 in national 
newspaper and magazine advertis- 
ing to forward the national move- 
ment for better building. In addi- 
tion, $5,000,000 more will be spent 
to construct 360 model houses ™ 
twenty-eight cities. 
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A Frank Statement 


product that many said 

could not be marketed 
that way. For three years I 
have been doing it... Profit- 
ably. 


‘T SELL entirely by mail a 


“My sales cost is less—my 
business greater—my profits 
more than when I employed 
salesmen. ‘This is because my 
business is a peculiar one, and 
not because salesmen are not 
most necessary in many enter- 
prises. 


“Sales have been increas- { 
ing from 50% to 100% 
each year since 1921. 


“Business houses are 
my customers and the 
unit of sale varies from 


$50 to $2,500. 


“Every letter is 
tested and ex- 
tremely accurate 
records kept of in- 
quiries received 
and sales that fol- 
low. 


“List selection is almost a sci- 
ence. Hundreds of variations 
are used in selecting the names 
from the mailing list based 
upon the laws of averages we 
have established. 


“The illustrated letter has so 
far proved its worth over all 
other forms of direct advertis- 
ing that it will in the future 
be used for 80% of our cam- 
paigns. 


“It sells for us from 11% or 
33% more than the single or 
two page letter. 


if e ° ° 
‘Part of this increase is on the 


‘eee 


by a 
Well-Known User of 
Illustrated Letters 


effort. A letter campaign 
featuring them always results 
in red ink on our ledgers. But 
by allowing them to “ride” 
with articles that do pay, a 
goodly volume of business 
results. 


article featured in the letter. 
Part comes from other articles 
mentioned on the inside pages. 


“At no expense, we market 
several articles instead of only 
one. We sell articles that could 
not otherwise be sold at a 
profit. 


“T saw some of the first 
sheets of Two-Text—a 
book surface for the illus- 
trated side—a bond sur- 
face for the letter—and 
started using it. It was 
the paper I have been 
wanting for nearly three 
years. It has been speci- 
fied for all our illustrated 
_ letters during the 
§ coming year.” 


Sample sheets can be 
secured from the 
leading paper houses 
in the United States 
and Canada who dis- 


= tribute TWO-TEXT. 
The purchases range from $50 to $2,500 


... Sold entirely by mail 


“We have certain “marginal” 
products. They do not permit 
the expense of much selling 


STANDARD PAPER MFG. CO. 
Richmond, Virginia 


Write for the 


HANDBOOK of 


ruusrRaTeD terters 2 WO-TE XT 


for the 
Places at your elbow an analysis ILLUSTRATED 
of the jobs that illustrated letters 
are doing for leading concerns. LETTER 
Tabulates their advantages and “caer 
contains specimens of successful WV 


illustrated letters used by manu- 
facturers for direct selling and 
dealer help campaigns. 
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Since 1920 


The population of Altoona has increased 
from 60,334 to approximately 70,000, an 
increase of almost 10,000 people. In 
addition to this increase in Altoona 
proper, Juniata, a suburb of Altoona, has 
also had a wonderful increase in popula- 
tion, due to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company's activities in building new 
shops. ‘This makes Altoona the shop- 
ping centre for at least 130,000 people. 


The Altoona Mirror 


Altoona’s only evening newspaper has 
kept pace with the increased population. 


A. B. C. Statement, year ending 


June 30, 1920 - 22,303 
June 30, 1925 - 27,674 


Many local merchants use the Mirror exclusively 
because its circulation is almost two-thirds larger 
than that of the morning paper. 


The ALTOONA MIRROR 


Business Direct 
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Selling Policies That Eliminate Price 


Bickering 


How the American Rolling Mills Company Has Developed a 
New Set of Sales Policies by Building a Corporate Personality 


By R. C. Todd 


Assistant General Sales Manager, American Rolling Mills Company, Middletown, Ohio 


HEN I was a district 
manager, I had _ called 
twice on the purchasing 


department of a large railroad in 
the hope of seeing the purchasing 
agent. Patiently I waited at the 
barred entrance for someone to 
take my card and my request to 
the purchasing agent. In both in- 
stances, I was asked by the clerk 
who took my card, what I wanted 
to see the purchasing agent about, 
and I told him. Each time the card 
bearer communicated with some- 
one else, and I was asked to see 
the someone else. 

That was all legitimate, but it 
was necessary for me to accom- 
plish a bigger purpose by talking 
to the chief himself. So one day, 
I hurriedly strode through the 
door, walked briskly to the rail, 
and facing an open room of prob- 
ably thirty workers, called out, 
‘I'd like to see Mr. So and So.” 
I knew that the purchasing agent 
in his private office could hear my 
stentorian tones, and would pos- 
sibly be curious to find out what 
I wanted. 


“Voice” Carries Impression 


In accordance with my plan, the 
same man, who before had quizzed 
me at length and shunted me off, 
came forward quickly and took my 
card direct to the man I wanted 
to see. As a result of seeing the 
purchasing agent I secured a car- 
load order of the grade of steel I 
wanted to sell, and that company 
has been buying that grade from 
us ever since, 

While salesmen are the voice of 
industry, that voice must carry the 
impression of knowledge, culture, 
Prestige, poise, influence, dignity 
and conviction. So, too, may 
any individual’s success depend 
m no little measure upon the 


modulation, depth and agreeable- 
ness of his speech. 


I want to show, if possible, some 
of the new developments of sales 
psychology which are entering our 
industrial life. 


Herbert Hoover said something 
like this: “The day of individual- 
ism in industry has passed, and our 
progress in the future lies in asso- 
ciational activity, and unless com- 
panies in the same line of industry 
associate themselves to create 
standards of quality and codes of 
conduct which will trend toward 
production economies and progress 
the government will have to step 
in and do it for them, even though 
less efficiently.” 


What Is Corporate Personality? 


So, too, has sales psychology 
graduated from the primary grades 
of individuality to higher technique 
in corporate personality and asso- 
ciational activity. The salesman of 
today is but an epitome, an imper- 
sonation, a reflection of the com- 
pany he represents. 


Now corporations have souls, 
they have personalities, and the 
big sales of today are based on the 
psychological reactions of individ- 
uals or corporations to the attrac- 
tiveness of the policy and quality 
personality of the selling corpora- 
tion. When you think of a cor- 
poration you clothe it with a per- 
sonality. 

For instance, department stores 
are but a collection of little shops, 
each one operating as a unit in 
radio, shoes, leather, rugs or what 
not. And yet, in each store the 
salesmen are all of a certain stand- 
ard of intelligence and courtesy, 
and each one carries out certain 
uniform principles of the major 
establishment. There is then a 
personality to the department store 


that has a sales psychology. In 
large cities these department stores 
through their personalities have a 
definite rating in your mind as to 
their appeal to you. These corpo- 
rate personalities are built on cor- 
porate technique. 


Here is another example of sales 
psychology, founded on corporate 
personality: When one of our 
largest automobile companies was 
organized about twelve years ago, 
they established a committee to 
recommend to their management 
the firms that should be their 
sources of steel supply. This com- 
mittee visited various mills, stud- 
ied their capacity, quality and 
policies. There was no sales effort 
on our part to influence them 
except through the personality of 
our company. When it came time 
for them to purchase sheets, they 
asked for a man to be sent from 
our mill to see them. I was sent 
with our Detroit manager, and 
when we saw them we were told 
that our company was selected as 
one of four to be their source of 
supply on sheets. 


Business Built on Confidence 


The purchasing agent gave us a 
list of items and said, “Now we are 
going to concentrate on you for a 
certain part of our specialty sheet 
needs, and here is a list of items 
we want you to serve. Please go 
out in the shop and find out just 
how we want to fabricate these 
parts and finish them. Then reg- 
ulate what grade you think we 
should have, and give us the speci- 
fications and prices.” We did so, 
and prepared a written quotation. 

The purchasing agent took our 
quotation, but did not open it, tell- 
ing us to proceed with the orders, 
and in line with our quotation, he 
would confirm them. That order 
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amounted to six hundred tons, 
placed on confidence by one large 
institution on the integrity of an- 
other. 

Since the time of the original 
purchase, although Detroit district 
managers have come and gone, 
there has never been a quarter that 
our company has not had a uni- 
form proportion of that company’s 
demands, and furthermore, there 
has been very little managerial 
contact between us. 

A corporation is made up of 
human minds, collected into a cor- 
porate personality. The sales psy- 
chology of today in big business is 
therefore to develop a corporate 
personality that appeals to others, 
by gaining a reputation in quality 
and service, by creating and main- 
taining worthy principles, and by 
gaining salesmen who will mirror 
their company’s policies and prod- 
ucts correctly. 

The growth in corporate person- 
alities has given the public a con- 
fidence in the price and quality of 
products today that has eliminated 
the questioning and bickering over 
prices which occurred a number of 
years ago. 


Job vs. Profession 


It is more upon the consistent 
maintenance of good policies that 
a company’s business grows than 
on anything else. 

Another feature of corporate 
technique in enhancing corporate 
personality, is one of sales service 
or sales ministry. The late Bishop 
Williams of Michigan in address- 
ing a graduating class, told thei 
that as they went out into the 
world, whatever work they did, 
whether as a laborer, clerk, doctor, 
lawyer or teacher, would either be 
a job, a profession or a ministry, 
according to how they handled it. 

He defined a job as any work 
that anyone would do solely as he 
was told to do it, and with no in- 
terest other than to put in a certain 
number of hours and get a certain 
financial return. 

His work would be a profession 
if he gave to it an art or skill, 
which set him above his fellows, 
with back of it an animating spirit 
of selfish interest only for higher 
remuneration or fame. 


His work would be a ministry, 
however, if along with an art and 
skill the impelling motive was that 
of doing something of general good 
for others as well as for himself. 


Many large corporations are ani- 
mated by this practice of sales 
ministry today, through various 
plans of special service, which in 
the end result in sales influence. 
Corporations today do not want to 
sell their products to companies 
that are not successful and there 
are many ways of helping custom- 
ers to operate efficiently and profit- 
ably. 

This principle is not one of “Live 
and let live,” but rather a new 
spirit along the lines of “Live and 
help to live,” or a higher regard 
for the principle of being our 
brother’s keeper. So much for cor- 
porate personality. 

Now the big thing in sales psy- 
chology today is in associational 
activity. When I speak of “Say it 
with flowers” or “Save the surface 
and you save all,’ you grasp the 
bigness of the .idea, but those 
phrases worth millions are but a 
part of associational power and 
purpose. 

The character of outdoor poster 
advertising of a few years ago 
started legislation against it, be- 
cause of the public prejudice to the 
unsightly plastered fences, barns 
and old buildings. To save their 
industry, the individual companies 
banded together in an association 


and developed size uniformity of 
signs, placed their signs in inob- 
jectionable places, ornamented and 
lighted them and made use of only 
attractive posters, which revolu- 
tion of practice places them today 
in high rank as an industry. 


Today, competition is not simply 
between ‘companies in the same 
line of business, but trending more 
toward a rivalry between different 
branches of industry. For instance, 
gas, coal, fuel oil, and electricity 
are competitive one against the 
other. It is only through associa- 
tions that each group has the best 
chance of maintaining the life and 
progress of its respective industry, 

The associations of steel com- 
panies are constantly trying to 
develop usages for steel in place of 
wood, aluminum or castings. The 
asbestos protective roofing com- 
panies and paper companies are in 
turn competing against steel. 

It is through associational actiy- 
ities that surveys, experiments and 
investigations can be made, and 
information extended to the gen- 
eral public to further the sales in- 
terests of each respective field. 
What I have mentioned are but 
some brief basic viewpoints of the 
new trend in sales psychology. 

Individuality will always be very 
important in sales work, but there 
is room for a new general appre- 
ciation of the influence on sales, of 
corporate personality and associa- 
tional activity. 


Inventor Sues Eight Radio 
Companies 


hee corporations, all promi- 
nent in the field of radio, were 
made defendants in a suit for $60,- 
000,000 filed a week ago in the 
United States District Court on 
behalf of Prof. Reginald A. Fessen- 
den, of Newton, scientist and 
inventor. Professor Fessenden 
charged that an unlawful combina- 
tion on the part of the corporation 
in restraint of trade has lessened 
the value of his devices and inven- 
tions so that he is forced to seek 
redress in the courts. 

He asserted that his business 
and the value of his patents had 


been injured to the extent of $20,- 
000,000 and he asked triple reim- 
bursement together with the costs 
of his suit under the provisions of 
the Sherman and Clayton anti- 
trust laws. Jury trial was asked. 
The corporations named were 
the Radio Corporation of America, 
the General Electric Company, the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany and United Fruit Company, 
the Wireless Specialties Apparatus 
Company and the International 
Radio Telegraph Company. 
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ctiv- St. Louis is a composite cross section of the United States, with 
characteristics and buying habits found in all parts of the Union. 
pee It is neither eastern nor western, northern nor southern in character. 
5 in- | With well-defined seasons, the St. Louis market has a seasonal 
field. | demand for those articles in use in every section of the country. 
but 

ies | GREAT PURCHASING POWER 

a | The potentiality of a market depends largely upon its purchasing power. Automobile own- 
bhai. | ership and income tax returns are indexes to the purchasing power of a community. 
there | St. Louis, not including suburbs, has one automobile for every 1.66 families. In 1924, St. 
ppre- | Louisans made 95,920 income tax returns. This is a greater number of income tax returns 
2s, of | than any one of 38 states. Although surpassed in percentage by New York and Chicago, 
ocia- | St. Louis is far ahead of Philadelphia, Cleveland and many other large cities. 


| A Compact Area Covered by ONE BIG Newspaper 


The St. Louis market of 1,246,000 people, as defined officially by the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, is a circle having a radius of 40 miles with St. Louis at its center. In this compact 
) market, the most densely populated area of its size west of Chicago, five out of every eight 
| families buy the Daily Post-Dispatch, and five out of every seven buy the Big Sunday 
Post-Dispatch. This is virtually complete family coverage at ONE COST—with no dupli- 


cation. 

$20, | Merchandising Service Co-operation 
vein Valuable groups of information and general statistics now compiled and properly classified, are imme- 

diately available, but the Post-Dispatch will, upon request of any seriously interested agency, advertiser, 
costs or prospective advertiser, make a special survey concerning every trade angle for any specific product. 
ns of | 
anti- | The Post-Dispatch is FIRST in St. Louis in Local Advertising, FIRST in 
ued | St. Louis in National Advertising, FIRST in St. Louis in Clas- 
cana | ° sified Advertising, and FIRST in St. Louis Circulation. 
were | 
erica, | | 
ia ST.LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 
[anu- | “4 
wee | St. Louis’ ONE B G Newspaper | 
Com- | 
pany, | EASTERN ADVERTISING OFFICE: 285 Madison Ave., New York. WESTERN ADVERTISING OFFICE: Tribune Tower, Chicago. 

es KANSAS CITY OFFICE: Coca Cola Building. DETROIT OFFICE: 424 Book Building. 

ratus SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 564 Market St. LOS ANGELES OFFICE: Title Insurance Bldg. 
tional SEATTLE OFFICE: Terminal Sales Bldg. 
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WORSTED SPINN 
Joseph Harrison & Pains 


Consisting of approximatel 
ly 3600 
Spindles, and accessory machinery. 


Will sell as’ going plant or in lote 


tech and inch atic. with Se 


STA Ih tones ate 


‘Which Paper? 


Here is a Reliable Foot-Rule 


. iow we have decided to go into that 
field, but—which paper?” 


There are many bases on which to make 
comparisons. Here is just one—but it 
is a very important one, as every adver- 
tising man knows—“classified advertis- 
ing.” 


Take the textile field. One paper—Tex- 
tile World—contains more classified ad- 
vertising than all other textile papers 
combined. 


Most of these advertisements are in- 
serted by textile men who want to buy 
or sell used machinery, equipment, etc. 
They place these advertisements. where 
they know the best results will be se- 
cured. 


With most products advertised to in- 
dustry it is difficult to measure results 
because, due to the nature of the prod- 
uct and the conditions under which it is 


sold, the ‘‘results’’ seldom appear imme- 
diately in tangible form. 


The advertiser, however, wants some 
proof that the paper reaches the field— 
that its advertising pages are actually 
read—and the size of the “classified” 
section is a reliable foot rule. 


Have you a copy of 
‘How to Sell to 
Textile Mills ?”’ 


Textile World 
Largest net paid circulation in the textile field 


Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 


Audit Bureau of 
Circulations 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE _ NEW YORK CITY 


832 
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Nothing to Sell But Good-Will 


Of course your problems are not similar to the General Motors Company’s problems— 


not exactly, but every company faces the problem of promoting good-will—of familiar- 
izing its own personnel, its salesmen, its customers and the general public with the facts 
about its business, its aims, and growth. Broadcasting this knowledge to the public 
makes it easier to sell, easier to raise capital, and builds a solid foundation for steady 
growth of any business structure. How the General Motors Company takes the public 
into its confidence is told in this story. On a smaller scale every company can use the 


same methods profitably. 


Motors Corporation 

faced the problem 
of working out some 
plan for telling its 
story to the American 
public. The company 
realized that on account 
of its great size and 
complicated industrial 
activities but relatively 
few could speak with 
authority on matters 
which concerned the 
General Motors organi- 
zation as a whole. 

Few knew anything 
of its manufacturing 
facilities, its many 
products, its corporate 
affairs, or its finance. 
The manufacturing di- 
visions of General Mo- 


fF 1921, the General 


poration’s 


In announcing last month that the General 
Motors Corporation had declared an extra 
dividend of $5 a share on the corporation’s 
common stock, Alfred P. Sloane, Jr., the presi- 
dent, said: 

“Earnings for September were the largest 
of any month in the history of the corporation. 
Earnings for October are not yet known, but 
it is assumed they will exceed September 
earnings due to the fact that October sales 
exceeded September sales, thus creating an- 
other new sales record. The corporation’s pro- 
duction for November and December is sched- 
uled at less than October, which is a normal 
condition and follows the seasonal trend. 
Earnings for the fourth quarter will be satis- 
factory and the year will close with the cor- 
substantially 
better than at any time in its history and its 
management and production facilities greatly 
improved in every way.” 


financial position 


that the response to 
these offers was un- 
usually heavy. Each in- 
quirer for a booklet re- 
ceived a personal letter 
thanking him for his 
inquiry and telling him 
that the book he had 
asked for was one of a 


series and that the 
whole series was being 
mailed. 


In general each book- 
let covers the activities 
of one division of the 
General Motors Corpo- 
ration. Some typical ti- 
tles are: “Fisher Body 
and its Contribution to 
the Automotive Indus- 


try,’ “The Canadian 
Organizations of Gen- 
eral Motors,” “Plants 


tors, with products to 

to sell, had told their story in every 
quarter of the globe, but General 
Motors, with no tangible product 
to sell, had said nothing. Few 
people outside of the automo- 
tive industry knew the products of 
General Motors, even though these 
included such nationally advertised 
trade-marked goods as Buick, Cad- 
illac, Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, Oak- 
land, and many nationally adver- 
tised motor car accessories. 


It was to meet such a situation 
that the company worked out a 
plan which was at first designed 
primarily to tell its story to the 
60,000 stockholders in the com- 
pany. This plan, however, has 
expanded until it has become a 
broadscale program of institutional 
advertising. It includes not only 
messages to the stockholders, but 
to company employees, sources of 
supply for General Motors mate- 
tials, users of General Motors 
Products, and finally, to the gen- 
eral public. Besides keeping the 
stockholders sold, the plan has 


developed something vastly bigger 
and more valuable—a widespread 
general acceptance of the General 
Motors name, and a broad prestige 
for General Motors products. 

The plan is simple enough in its 
details. Its principal feature is a 
series of booklets issued upon the 
theory that “Stockholders are En- 
titled to Know.” It was decided 
to tell the story of various Gen- 
eral Motors products in brief chap- 
ters in booklet form. Each book- 
let was complete in itself. These 
booklets have been mailed with the 
quarterly dividend checks to 68,000 
stockholders, issued with the pay 
envelopes to employes, mailed di- 
rect to 15,000 dealers and distribu- 
tors, and mailed to a selected list 
of 10,000 banks. 

When General Motors opened 
its first national institutional ad- 
vertising campaign in 1923, these 
booklets were offered free on re- 
quest in a series of advertisements 
in various business and financial 
publications. The company reports 
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and Products of Gen- 
eral Motors,” and “Frigidaire, the 
Electric Refrigerator.” 

The booklets are printed on tan 
stock in railroad folder style in 
size which will fit a Number 9 or 
10 envelope. They are light 
enough in weight to “ride free” 
with an ordinary letter. 

There has been no intention to 
maintain a sequence or logical 
order in the issuance of the book- 
lets. When a _ subject became 
timely or some development oc- 
curred which needed presentation, 
a booklet was written. One im- 
portant fact about these booklets 
was that they contained something 
of news interest and news value at 
the time they were originally is- 
sued with the dividend checks. 
When they contained news or fig- 
ures not before made public, they 
were mailed to newspapers in ad- 
vance for release on the day the 
stockholders received them, the 
news features being pointed out by 
the editor. Because of the news 
content, the booklets have been 
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More and 
better places 
to live! 


New Orleans is proving 
its faith in its immediate 
future by investing $27,- 
000,000 in a single im- 
provement project. A 
great new section of homes 
along Lake Pontchartrain, 
with a system of parkways 
linked together by broad 
boulevards, will result. 
Orleanians know the city 
must expand — rapidly — 
to take care of the in- 
crease in population that’s 
already under way. 


Put New Orleans 
on that list! 


New Orleans’ Foremost 
Newspaper 


Ghe .Gimes - Picayune 


as speeeroen” FIRST FOR Tne souTw f(D 


vy 


Representative newspaper 
in “A Study of 81 American 
Markets,” published by The 
100,000 Group of Ameri- 
can Cities. 


Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, 
Inc., represent us in New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Atlanta; R. J. 
Bidwell Co., in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 
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widely quoted in the daily press all 
over the country. 


Eleven of the booklets have been 
issued thus far. As a set, they fur- 
nish a panoramic picture of the 
whole General Motors Corporation 
and lead the reader to a much 
clearer understanding of the com- 
plicated activities of this organiza- 
tion than he could possibly gather 
from random sources. 


The booklets have done a good 
share of work as sales documents, 
too, according to A. H. Swayne, 
chairman of the institutional ad- 
vertising committee of General 
Motors. The series has been popu- 
lar with dealers and distributors 
who use the booklets in special di- 
rect mail campaigns in their indi- 
vidual territories, The Delco Light 
Company of Dayton, for instance, 
incorporates them in a special di- 
rect mail follow-up they use on all 
prospects the field force has called 
on in person. A Chevrolet dealer 
in an Ohio city reports that he is 
using them “for the benefit of edu- 
cating salesmen and the entire or- 
ganization on Chevrolet.” 


The booklets have also accom- 
plished a worth while mission in 
cutting down materially on the re- 
quests for information which pour 
into the central office. Many re- 
quests still come, of course, but a 
large proportion of them may be 
answered by one or more numbers 
in the series. The company reports 
requests for approximately 200 


record. 


complete sets of the pamphlets 
during each month, and 500 to 700 
requests for individual ones in the 
series. This means an annual dis- 
tribution of 36,000 copies to indi- 
vidual mail inquirers alone. 


It has been the policy to revise 
the booklets at least once a year 
bringing the information in them 
up to date, reprinting them in suff- 
cient volume to meet current de- 
mands. As many as 185,000 of one 
number in the series have been dis- 
tributed since the first printing. 
The total distribution of the en- 
tire number amounts to about four 
million copies. 

A smaller concern than General 
Motors would not, of course, have 
to go into such an extensive pro- 
gram for good will building as 
this, but the strength of the posi- 
tion occupied in national industry 
by General Motors at the present 
time indicates the enormous cash 
value of this and other advertising 
activities the company has engaged 
in. Alfred P. Sloane, Jr., president 
of the company, is quoted in a 
statement accompanying this arti- 
cle. In this statement he points 
out that earnings for September, 
1925, were largest in the history 
of the company, and that so far as 
figures were available, October 
sales would surpass even that peak 
In November an extra 
cash -dividend of $5 a share on 
common stock was declared by the 
company. 


Commission Amends Charge 
Against Calumet 


HE Federal Trade Commis- 

sion has amended its original 
complaint against the Calumet 
Baking Powder Company of Chi- 
cago to include the allegations of 
the attorneys for the commission 
surrounding the so-called “water 
glass test.” 

Two sections were added to the 
complaint. The first covered a 
charge concerning the so-called 
“water glass” test and its use, by 
salesmen of the Calumet Company, 
in demonstrations to dealers and 
users. It has been the custom, the 
complaint says, for representatives 
of the Calumet Company to make 


a comparative test of Calumet and 
the products of several competitors 
conveying the impression that be- 
cause the Calumet powder foams 
higher in the glass, that it there- 
fore contains greater leavening 
power than other powders. This, 
says the trade commission docu- 
ment, is misleading, and detrimen- 
tal to the purchase and use of pow- 
ders of respondent’s competitors 
and especially products of the 
Jacques Manufacturing Company 
and of the Royal Baking Powder 
Company, and consequently tends 
to injure the trade and _ business 
conducted by said competitors. 
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“By the way,” remarked Edwards, as he sat down to luncheon with Trelease, 
“your personal stationery is quite impressive. That note you sent me the 
other day was really very handsome.” 

“Yes, I appreciate a nice sheet of paper,” said Trelease. “It's too bad 
we can’t do something really good for our business letterhead.” 

“Well—why don’t you?” 

“Oh—we couldn’t. The business wouldn’t stand a leak like that.” 

Edwards smiled. 

“What do you mean by ‘leak’? Why should you apply totally different 
reasoning to stationery just because it’s for business?” 

This question could fairly be put to many executives who have lumped 
letterheads in their minds along with erasers, pencils, and typewriter ribbons. 

The paper used in business correspondence creates and fixes more im- 
pressions, and more definite ones, than does any other contact with the 
great public of dealers and customers. Fine stationery dresses a business 
up. It suggests the stability of the sender and the esteem in which the 
recipient is held. That is why so many of the most successful businesses 


tegard fine stationery as an advertising and selling help. 


Crane’s Business ‘Papers 


CRANES BOND =. . . - CRANE'S JAPANESE LINEN 
CRANE’S PARCHMENT DEED : . CRANE’S OLD BERKSHIRE 


CRANE & COMPANY, inc., DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


—— 
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F. M. Tibbitts, Bus. Mgr. ea g ue 
O. E. Everett, Adv. Mgr. 
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g known as “The 
New York City 

Milk Shed’’ 
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Winter Time 


Will be Reading Jime 


HE long winter evenings are just ahead. The nuts, 

apples and cider still find a place on the farm living table, 

also a good reading lamp. By it lies the Dairymen’s 
League News—best loved and most read of farm papers. 


Every member of the family scans its pages with inter- 
est. Dad, of course, reads the market reports, the Savage 
Feed Service and the dairy articles. Mother dotes on the 
Home and Poultry Departments. The children watch for the 
Kiddies’ Korner. And then, there’s George Duff’s side-split- 
ter which is read aloud, punctuated with laughter. 


The Dairymen’s League News has a firm hold upon the 
dairy families of the New York City Milk Shed because it is 
their own paper, published for them and by them. Its adver- 
tising columns are the gateway to one of the most prosperous 
farm markets in America—a market you can be sure of reach- 
ing in no other way. 


Every month throughout the winter, the milk checks con- 
tinue to come, supplemented by the liberal earnings of the 
farm poultry flock. The income never stops on the dairy 
farm and Dairymen’s League members are protected by favor- 
able marketing contracts. 


_ Get your sales message before these farm folks this 
winter when there’s time for reading, discussion and plan- 
ning. If the Dairymen’s League News is not already on your 


schedule, it will pay you to put it there. Let us submit the 
evidence. 


A request will bring you Sample Copy and Rate Card 


MEN'S 


NEW YORK 


120 West 42nd Street D Al 


CHICAGO 


John D. Ross 
Phone State 3652 


‘The Dairy Paper of the 


New York Ci 


10 S. LaSalle Street 


ty Milk-Shed" 


Chevrolet Doubles 


Service Schools 


HE service promotion de- 

partment of the Chevrolet 

Motor Company, in its 

work of establishing throughout 

the nation a uniform standard of 

service for Chevrolet owners, is 

doubling the number of Chevrolet 

service instruction schools, accord- 
ing to a recent report. 

Before the first of the year, it is 
expected that twenty of these 
schools will be in operation. J. P. 
Little, manager of parts and servy- 
ice for the Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany, has joined and co-ordinated 
the field force of his service promo- 
tion division, with the service 
schools. Formerly the two were 
operated independently. Now sey- 
enty-five men are engaged in the 
joint work of school instruction 
and service promotion. 


How the School Operates 


Separate courses of one week 
each are given at the service 
schools for Chevrolet mechanics, 
service foremen and service station 
owners. The mechanics work un- 
der skilled instructors in model 
shops. Using precision equipment, 
they are shown the quickest and 
most efficient manner of doing all 
servicing operations. The course 
for service foremen is slightly more 
comprehensive, while that for 
service station owners goes into 
such details as shop layout, etc. 

“The service schools and the 
service promotion department 
work hand in hand,” said Mr. Lit- 
tle. “A dealer, having seen a mo- 
del Chevrolet shop in operation at 
the school, usually is already ‘sold’ 
when a service promotion repre- 
sentative later visits him and sug- 
gests that he rearrange his service 
department in accordance with one 
of the several Chevrolet model 
plans and install the latest spect 
ally designed precision tools. 

“If a dealer wants a model serv- 
ice deparement, the service promo- 
tion representative directs the 
work without charge and remains 
until it is installed and in satisfac- 
tory operation. So many dealers 
have entered requests for stations 
that the department is several 


weeks behind on installation. 
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HE border of this advertisement is composed of reproductions of a 
“flier” produced on the printing Multigraph by the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company. Plain, simple—such as any business can get 
out—but well printed and informative. 
They used to pay $35.00 for 4500 of these “fliers”. Now they produce 8500 at a cost 
of $27.50. The form is set up and address change made for every 500. 
Facts like these have induced many a thoughtful executive to sign a Multigraph 
coupon —-there’s one below all ready for you — 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO., 1832 East 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


The Printing Multigraph 

A high-speed rotary printing-press, power driven, 
Equipment complete with typesetter (not shown) 
occupies only about 4 x 8 feet. Feeds automatically. 
Feeder holds 5000 to 6000 sheets ordinary stock, any 
size from 3 x 3 to 11 x 14. Will take folded stock, 
cards, envelopes, etc. Machine prints direct from type om 
or electrotypes with printing ink—colors if you wish. ‘ — ot > & Bre 
Saves 25% to 75% on a great range of printed matter — ' 202 ne 
for business or advertising use. Can also be used for prim 
form letter work. 

Other Multigraph models to suit the needs of any 
business, Ask for demonstration. 
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The Hospitalasa Factor in Marketing 


Growth of Hospitals Offers Ever-Widening Opportunity 
for Varied Lines to Win Foothold in New Markets 


‘°WF we can sell one or more 
of these ventilators to every 
hospital in the city, it will be 

one of the biggest selling points 

we could ever obtain. It would 
help us gain a foothold in the mar- 
ket, and would provide us with 
sales ammunition which would 

prove most valuable in selling di- 

rect to the home and _ building 

owners.” 

The sales manager of a small 
manufacturer of ventilators was 
talking. His company manufac- 
tured a window ventilator which 
had several exclusive features, 
which sold for a moderate price, 
but which could not be backed up 
with an extensive advertising cam- 
paign. 

A Good Market to Win 


Officials of the company decided 
to concentrate on the hospital field 
during the initial stage of the sell- 
ing campaign. They were con- 
vinced that the hospitals would 
afford a good market to begin with 
and that every hospital sold would 
be the nucleus of many other sales. 
This theory proved correct. While 
it was, of course, impossible to sell 
every hospital, each hospital that 
was sold started a train of orders, 
from patients, doctors, visitors and 
employees who saw the advantages 
of the ventilators and who wanted 
them for their homes or offices. 


Hospitals have been used in this 
way by many sales managers who 
have products which are suited to 
both homes and offices as well as 
hospitals. The fact that a certain 
product is used in a hospital car- 
ries with it a certain implied or 
direct approval of the product. The 
average hospital is visited by many 
people daily and products which 
are seen in use in hospitals are 
automatically recommended to 
many people. 

The sales manager of a food 
drink explains that when his prod- 
uct was first marketed, a special 
effort was made to introduce the 
drink to as many hospitals as pos- 
sible. “Whenever we opened up 


a new territory our first move was 
to call on the dietitians of all the 
hospitals and tell our story. In 
some cases we were able to make 
sales immediately, while in other 
cases we were forced to wait until 
the staff physicians could be in- 
duced to order our drink for cer- 
tain of their patients. We made it 
a point to sample all physicians 
and to send demonstrators to them 
to explain the merits of our prod- 
uct. In this way we gained a foot- 
hold in a comparatively short time, 
and with a minimum expenditure. 
Every sale to hospitals, we figured, 
would start a number of perma- 
nent customers who would, in 
turn, establish a certain demand 
among their friends and relatives.” 

There has been a vast increase 
in the patronage of hospitals in the 
past few years. People go to hos- 
pitals today for ailments which, a 
few years ago, would have been 
treated in the home. Because of 
the public’s greater familiarity 
with hospital service, there is a 
big increase each year in the num- 
ber of hospitals, and many new 
additions to the hospitals already 
in operation. Few cities can boast 
of ample hospital facilities to care 
for the growing demands which 
are being made upon them. 


Field Broadens Rapidly 


This growth has focused the at- 
tention of many sales managers on 
this field. One sales manager, 
who has charge of an organization 
selling a staple product, says: 
“Several years ago we made a sur- 
vey of the hospital market in our 
territory. It looked as if it would 
be worth a special effort, for our 
product is one in daily use. When 
we decided to go after the busi- 
ness, we tried to interest a number 
of jobbers in pushing our line to 
this field, but they did not con- 
sider it worth while. We did not 
want to antagonize the jobbers by 
going after business on a direct 
basis, but after a while we decided 
that the only way to obtain this 
business would be to sell direct to 
the larger institutions. 


“While some jobbers objected to 
the policy, we have encountered 
comparatively little resistance to 
our plan of selling direct. We 
have made it a rule to protect all 
jobbing accounts, and where a 
hospital is already buying from 
one of our jobbers, we do not in- 
terfere. If a hospital expresses a 
desire to buy through our jobbers, 
or any jobber, for that matter, we 
make no effort to sell direct, al- 
though our salesmen continue to 
make the regular calls. 


Special Service is Profitable 


“We have tried to render special 
service to this field, because it has 
proved profitable, and we have 
developed a nice volume of busi- 
ness from it. At first the regular 
men on our sales force called on 
all the hospitals in their territories. 
Later we found it better to change 
this plan and put on special men 
to spend all their time calling on 
hospitals. These men are much 
better fitted to be of real service 
to our hospital customers than the 
average salesman who calls prin- 
cipally on retailers and jobbers. 
They have a better point of view, 
know the problems of the hospital 
managers and superintendents, and 
soon develop an entre into every 
institution, which is extremely 
valuable.” 

Several years ago the Charles B. 
Knox Gelatine Company instituted 
a scientific investigation for the 
health value of Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine at one of the leading med- 
ical institutions. This work was 
continued for a period of two 
years, and developed some very 
important facts which the medical 
profession, largely, has accepted as 
being a most valuable contribution 
to dietary practice. 

The facts which were uncovered 
in this investigation were ethically 
placed before all the physicians, 
dietitians, and trained nurses in the 
country. Later this information 
was used in advertising to the 
general public. 

The modern hospital is usually 
thoroughly departmentalized, as 
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Saunders System Branches in 
Principal American Markets 


LATHROP 
issouri 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 


*Kansas City—the Heart of America, 
and seven leading agricultural 
states, and the gateway to the great 
Southwest. The city itself has only 
60 percent of the population of towns 
in the retail shopping area shown 
here. Kansas City’s zone of trade 
influence and newspaper circula- 
tion has over three times the city 
population. 


LEES SUMMIT 


PLEASANT HILL 


HARRISONVILLE 


To Sell Kansas City— Sell 
Saunders Cars Cover It Like the Star’ 


In Kansas City—as in most other metropolitan cen- 


Its Trade Zone! 


ters—more than 40% of the daily and 47% of Sunday 
newspaper circulation is outside the city. Before you 
release newspaper schedules, you must sell suburban 
and rural trade, as well as city dealers. 


You can cover this populous territory quickly and economically 
by renting and driving Saunders System sales cars out of Kansas 
City. With three conveniently located stations, downtown and 
at community centers, your traveling salesman or crew can also 
work the city more intensively, have all dealers stocked and 
newspaper campaigns can begin at just the right time. 


At 81 branches in leading cities, Saunders Drive-It-Yourself 
System rents sales cars—both Ford and gear shift—on a straight 
mileage basis. No hour charge during business hours. Keep 
the car as long as needed. Pay only for mileage—for the calls 
and sales made. Standard insurance protects you against liability, 
property damage, fire, theft and also collision above $15 damage. 


Because company cars are at times a real liability to sales- 
men, Saunders System is vastly cheaper, more flexible and pro- 
ductive for most selling organizations. 
25 to 50 miles from Saunders stations in important centers, 
your men can cover the best of 25 states and save time, energy 
and expense by using rail between major towns. Travelers 
Identification Cards—accredited instantly at all Saunders Stations 
—are issued FREE upon request. Merely send your own and 
your salesmen’s names on your business letterhead. 


Akron 
Atlanta (2) 
Baltimore (2) 


Chicago (2) 
Cincinnati (2) 


America’s 
Leading Markets 


with Saunders Stations 


Kansas City (3) 
Knoxville 
Louisville (3) 


Birmingham (4) Memphis 


Milwaukee (2) 
Nashville (2) 


Chattanooga(2) Oklahoma City 


Cleveland (2) Omaha (3) 
Columbus (2) Peoria (2) 
Dallas Philadelphia 
Dayton (2) Richmond 
Denver St. Louis 
Des Moines Sioux City 
By driving a radius of Detroit Toledo 
Evansville Tulsa 
Houston Wichita 


Indianapolis(2) Washington, 


D. C. (3) 


SAUNDERS DRIVE-IT-YOURSELF COMPANY, Inc., 222 saundece Blig., Kansas City, Mo. 


Cities of 100,000 Trading Population 


Augusta, Ga. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Council Bluffs, Ia. 
Davenport, Ia. 

ecatur, Ill. 


Galesburg, II]. (2) 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Macon, Ga. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Moline, Ill. 
Montgomery Ala. 
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Cities of 100,000 Trading Population 


Pueblo, Colo. Springfield, I11. ' 
Rockford, Ill. Springfield, Ohio : 
Rock Island, Il. St. Joseph, Mo. (2) 

Sioux City, Ia. Waterloo, Ia. 


Cities Under 100,000 Trading Population 


Athens, Ga Norwood, Ohio 
Bessemer, Ala. Tuscaloosa, Ala. (2) 
New Albany, Ind. 


Mr. Sales Manager: 


This Great Plant Can Be 


Your Chicago 
Warehouse 


Are your salesmen in this ter- 
ritory losing orders because it 
takes too long for your product 
to come to the trade here from 
your factory? 


Have you figured how much of 
the money that you spend in ad- 
vertising and sales campaigns is 
a total loss because your competi- 
tor gets the business by making 
immediate delivery from Chicago 
stocks? 


If you have not investigated 
public warehousing as applied to 
the distribution of your product 
and want to know why enterpris- 
ing manufacturers the country 
over find our services an economy 
and not an expense, write us now. 


J Ask us for a copy of the 33- 
page government treatise on “The 
Merchandise Warehouse in Dis- 


tribution.” It will be sent you 
gratis. 
Let us know your particular 


problem in the Chicago market. 
It will receive the considerate at- 
tention of a distribution specialist. 


Chicago’s Big 
Downtown 
Warehouse 


Western 
Warehousing 
Company 


331 West Polk Street, Chicago 
“At the Edge of the Loop” 


WILSON V. LITTLE, Superintendent 
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A Partial Quarterly Budget for a 
Typical Hospital 


The figures given below are a summary of the quarterly purchase of staple food 


supplies by the Cook County Hospital. 
quantities of hundreds of items used by institutions of this nature. 
Baking powder ....... 50 Ibs 
RAUN ON sree aves cusicioa'a 100 Ibs 
Navy beans .......... 2,500 Ibs. 
Apricots, No. 10 cans.. 10 doz. 
Corn, No. 10 cans..... 10 doz. 
Peaches, No. 10 cans.. 20 doz. 
Pears, No. 10 cans.... 8 doz. 
Peas, No. 10 cans..... 6 doz. 
Pineapple, No. 10 cans. 15 doz. 
Tomatoes, No. 10 cans. 30 doz. 
Salmon, No. 10 cans... 10 doz. 
ORDA. a escteeiscss sine 100 Ibs. 
Ch UT ee ree 1,000 Ibs. 
WEE oxsketvaew eee 2 bbls. 
Lo ee 4,500 Ibs. 
MIO? Siosis teins edicts araiere rete 600 Ibs. 
COFRMHAKES 0s seeks 20 cases 
Cream of Wheat...... 10 cases 
OF ac 2 | ire 6 bbls. 
Dried apples ........: 3,000 Ibs. 
PRUOTNCOES acolo 6:56 0! sins ons oye 2,000 Ibs. 
COWPEA RIG 6a s.6 6. es.48 ce 50 Ibs. 
Dried peaches ........ 3,000 Ibs. 
PATIAG cmc ns aints stows 500 Ibs 


These figures suggest the amazing 


PO NANNE src dete as Reeve brareccnceans 300 bbls. 
Winter wheat flour.... 5 bbls. 
MONRO ors 5 siasstsi stew iras 100 Ibs. 
ol) 1,500 Ibs. ' 
DE AMMEINRIR 15.5765 'rase/i Stars 60 gross 
ROMEO O88. oi cbewccnc 40 Ibs. 
VERS 5 ie aisle assis 20 gal. 
DFE DEAS 6i6ic cc wack 1,500 Ibs. 
BONE OAS sie ontans 1,000 Ibs. 
SOUL DICKIES 5. «sss ster 1 bbl. 
Dried (Prunes. io: 000s 3,000 Ibs. 
MAUINE oC Seniesowctenas 300 Ibs. 
Bottle catsup ......... 15 doz 
CHT GOMCE 5.6.6 m:5) 5:00:00 20 doz 
COW CROW 6.0 Secs 040s 6 doz 
Worcestershire sauce . 6 doz. 
Granulated sugar ....30,000 Ibs. 
NOP arson siks weve hoes 2,500 Ibs. 
COALEO GAIT. soc sesie cc 6 bbls. 
PIE BONE So eevee sceces 6 bbls. 
CORDPREATEN 66.6 666.000: 400 Ibs. 
CETATESDUD: 38.0086: 5.50056 3 bbls. 
PE ROOOG <a. 6 oiajsa 0 sles ece 200 Ibs. 
SPARC: 60a sickens 200 Ibs. 


nearly all of the larger institutions 
maintain private laundries, their 
own power plants and schools and 
homes for nurses. While the su- 
perintendent of the hospital is 
almost invariably the buying au- 
thority, and nearly always has the 
privilege of saying “yes” or “no” 
before any contemplated purchase 
is settled, salesmen find it neces- 
sary to do a lot of missionary work 
with the various department heads 
in every institution. 

Many orders originate with the 
various department heads, but 
before the order is finally placed 
it must have the approval of the 
superintendent, or in the case of 
large institutions, the business 
manager, who occasionally has 
charge of the purchasing depart- 
ment. 

Contrary to the general opinion 
of some sales executives, expendi- 
tures for surgical supplies, medi- 
cines, drugs and similar products 
form but a comparatively small 
part of the hospital’s total dis- 
bursements, Ordinarily about 40 
per cent of the hospital’s disburse- 
ments are for labor. Expenses 
average approximately four dollars 
a day for each bed, and there are 
approximately 850,000 hospital 


beds in the country. These are 
distributed among approximately 
7,200 hospitals. The American 
Hospital Association estimates that 
$350,000,000 is spent annually by 
hospitals for new construction and 
equipment, and $525,000,000 for 


maintenance. 


Expenditures in hospitals are 
divided about as follows, the per- 
centages varying according to the 
type of institution and the location. 
Twenty-eight cents of every dollar 
goes for food, twelve cents for the 
laboratory, eleven cents for house- 
hold supplies, eleven cents for 
maintenance and operation, eight 
cents for administration, seven 
cents for medical and surgical sup- 
plies, five cents for interest and 
taxes, five cents for laundry, two 
cents for operating room supplies. 

The average hospital maintains 
about one hundred beds and rep- 
resents an investment of a quarter 
of a million dollars. Practically all 
hospitals of recent construction are 
fireproof, and are equipped with all 
modern improvements in building. 
Costs of present day construction 
run as high as $4,000 per bed— 
that is, a 100-bed hospital would 
probably cost in the neighborhood 
of $400,000. 
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There are several hundred hos- 
pital supply houses in various 
parts of the country which carry 
stocks of hospital supplies and 
serve the special needs of hos- 


pitals. But the average hospital’s 
purchases are by no means con- 
fined to these special houses. The 
principal lines handled by the sup- 
ply houses are the special equip- 
ment and supplies which are sold 
only to hospitals. 

Many of the hotel and institu- 
tional supply houses have, in re- 
cent years, developed special de- 
partments for serving hospitals 
and in selling to this field the im- 
portance of these firms should not 
be overlooked, for they can often 
give wide distribution to any prod- 
uct which meets the needs of 
hospitals. 


There has been some effort made 
to standardize hospital equipment. 
This movement has been sponsored 
by the hospital and medical asso- 
ciations, who have made some 
headway. 


Hospital Supply Houses 


In determining whether or not 
the hospital field is a good one for 
a given product, it should be re- 
membered that the modern hos- 
pital is a combination of a home, 
on a large scale, a hotel, an office 
and industrial plant all in one. It 
furnishes food to a large number of 
people, it is a big consumer of 
everything that is used in any 
home, it maintains its own laundry 
and power plant and operates a 
small business organization of its 
own. It owns buildings and valu- 
able property which must be main- 
tained and repaired. Hundreds of 
items are constantly in use, and 
a large amount of equipment is 
essential. Any sales manager can 
well afford to study this market for 
the possibilities it may offer. It is 
already a large one, and is growing 
rapidly. 


A definite move toward the for- 
mation of a national shippers’ ad- 
visory board is now under way, 
according to an announcement by 
W. J. L. Banham, general chair- 
man of the Atlantic States Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Board. Mr. Ban- 
ham said that a conference would 
be held at the Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago, on January 7-8, 1926. 


roe 


Get 
Yours 


Learn How Other Successful Advertisers Secure 
Effective Dealer Tie-up and Stronger Dealer 
Cooperation 


Read in this book how five large firms—firms whose names 
are all well known to you—succeed in building up a strong 
dealer organization in the face of the keenest competition. 
See how they increase the effectiveness of their national 
advertising and merchandise it to the dealer—how they 
develop sales for their merchandise in the dealer’s store. 


Of Interest To All 


Facts brought out in this book are 
of interest to advertisers, large or 
small. The advertiser with a large 
appropriation may learn new ways 
of moving merchandise off the 
dealer’s shelf. He may learn how 
to secure preferred position for his 
products in the dealer’s store. 
Small advertisers may learn how a 
limited appropriation, wisely spent, 
may do the work of an expenditure 
many times as great. 


Written by Men Who Know 


This book was written through the 
collaboration of men in charge of 
advertising appropriations running 
up into hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. Each man tells his own 
experience—states the policies of 


his company as determined only 
after years of experiment. Facts 
that are found in this book may be 
worth thousands of dollars to you. 
Your present sales and advertising 
plans may be made more effective 
by including a few of the ideas 
suggested herein. Just a glance 
through the numerous illustrations 
may give you a thought on how to 
increase your sales. Here is your 
opportunity to learn what others 
are doing and profit by their ex- 
periences. 


Book Sent FREE. Send Coupon 


This book is sent to you free of 
charge—without cost or obligation. 
You only need to fill in the coupon 
and mail. Act now. Just fill in 
the coupon, tear off and mail TO- 
DAY. 


Multiplex Display Fixture Co. 


925 North 10th Street 
Branches: 


St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


Name 


Multiplex Display Fixture Co. 

925 North 10th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me without obligation your FREE book 
“How We Distribute Dealer Helps.” 


Address 


City. 


State 
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To 
Manufacturers 


FASSETT & JOHNSON, LTD., 
offer a complete Marketing, Selling 
and Distributing Organisation of 
many years’ reputation and 
standing in 


GREAT BRITAIN 
AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND 
SOUTH AFRICA 


also on 


The Continent of 
Europe 


FASSETT & JOHNSON, LTD.,— 
specialise in the Marketing of 
Proprietaries and Branded Goods, 
Pharmaceutical Preparations, Toilet 
Requisites, Grocery and Hardware 
Products in the above Territories. 


Peeecesecassssesesescss sesesese Seeeecssesesecas secsces 
~ 


: Every Branch directed by 
: capable and experienced : 
: Managers. : 


i A large outdoor sales force. : 


: A thorough knowledge of : 
: the markets of territories : 
: covered. : 


: Ample warehousing facili- : 
: ties in all the large centres. : 


+ 7 
Tesscece Cc eecesesesesssssesssenssssssesesesssssssses ? 


FASSETT & 
JOHNSON 


LIMITED 


86 CLERKENWELL ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C.1, ENG. 


AUSTRALASIA SOUTH AFRICA 
233 Clarence Street 15 Bree Street 
Sydney, N.S.W. Cape Town 


When the Sales Force Knows 
How to Use Advertising 


How Sugar Creek Creamery Salesmen Cooperate 
with the Company’s Advertising Program 


By Norman Lewis 


pease: cooperation on the 
part of the sales force of the 
Sugar Creek Creamery Company, 
with the advertising program, is 
largely responsible for the remark- 
able success of this organization 
which sold 20,000,000 pounds of 
Sugar Creek butter this year. 


Extensive advertising in news- 
papers, on billboards and in the 
dealers’ stores helped maintain and 
steadily increase the demand. 

An example of the methods used 
by the sales force cooperating with 
the advertising program is found 
in the following incident: 


At a recent dairy exposition held 
in one of our large cities, both 
Sugar Creek and a leading compet- 
itor were represented. The com- 
petitor had a number of popcorn- 
making machines, and was selling 
popcorn buttered with his leading 
brand of butter at five cents a bag. 

Sugar Creek had some popcorn 
machines in their booth, too. But 
they put their popcorn into one- 
pound Sugar Creek Butter cartons, 
and distributed it all over the 
grounds free of charge! Every- 
where you went amongst the large 
crowd attending the exposition, 
you saw people with the striking 
blue and-yellow Sugar Creek car- 
tons, 

At a large food show held in an- 
other city, Sugar Creek Butter was 
the talk of the seven or eight thou- 
sand people who attended daily. 
Why: Because they secured, at a 
stiff fee, the services of a promi- 
nent sculptor, who, at the show, 
modeled a life-size dairy cow out 
of Sugar Creek Butter. Even the 
press of the city commented on 
the stunt in their write-up of the 
food show. 


Food shows are a particularly 
vulnerable point of attack for the 
Sugar Creek sales stunt crew. In- 
variably, they get the jump on 
competitors by seeing to it that at 
booths of other products, where 


butter is served on biscuits, waf- 
ers, etc., Sugar Creek is the brand 
used in this way. At such booths, 
all over the show, one will see at- 
tractively printed signs reading 
“Sugar Creek the Real Cream But- 
ter, served here.” 

A recent series of Sugar Creek 
newspaper advertisements each 
featured an interesting recipe in 
which butter was an important in- 
gredient. One ad was devoted to 
stuffed potatoes, another to broiled 
steak, one to hot waffles, one to rice 
pudding, etc. 

The keen interest which house- 
wives are showing in these ads is 
evidenced by the fact that a con- 
siderable number of grocers have 
reported that women come in and 
ask about the ads: When will the 
next one appear, has the grocer 
copies of the other ads, etc. Asa 
result, the Sugar Creek people are 
now planning to reproduce the en- 
tire series in an attractive booklet 
which will be distributed, free of 
charge, through retail grocers all 
over the country. 


Harvard Awards Jury Is 
Announced 


The jury of award for the Har- 
vard Advertising Awards, founded 
in 1923 by Edward W. Bok, has 
been appointed by Dean Wallace 
B. Donham of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School, to make the awards 
for the current year. 

Those who will serve are: Henry 
J. Allen, Bruce Barton, Neil H. 
Borden, M. T. Copeland, Mac Mar- 
tin, Malcolm Muir, Stanley Resor, 
Tim Thrift, and C. K. Woodbridge. 
In accepting appointment to the 
jury, these men and the firms they 
represent are debarred from the 
competition. 

Business paper campaigns are 
eligible for entry, it was announced 
some time ago. 
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Let SYSTEM be your Salesman in 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Every concern that sells a product or 
service for business men can cover the 


Business Field of Great Britain by using 
SYSTEM—the British Magazine of Business 


The huge market served through 
England is today the greatest mar- 
ket in the world. 


Statistics show that more than 
6,000,000 workers are employed in 
Industry by the Business Men of 
Great Britain. To employ these 
profitably Business Men must buy 
millions of tons of raw materials, em- 
ploy every modern method of trans- 
port and use immeasureable quan- 
tities of machinery and equipment. 


The readers of SYSTEM are the 


Principals and Directors of British 


Business—the men who decide. 


There are eighteen years of con- 
tinued success behind SYSTEM 


which, first published in 1907 is now 
the oldest Business Magazine in 
England. In that time there has 
been a big increase in the number 
of subscribers in the amount of ad- 
vertising carried. Throughout the 
entire period of publication SYS- 
TEM has carried more advertising 
of modern business appliances and 
business aids than any other British 
Publication. 


American manufacturers who are 
interested in the British Market are 
invited to make use of the SYSTEM 
Service Department which offers in- 
formation and advice free of charge, 
and will report on local conditions 
entirely free of obligation. 


SYSTEM, The Magazine of Business 


Publishers: A. W. SHAW & COMPANY, LTD. 


43-44 Shoe Lane 
LONDON, EC4 
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‘*The editorial contents of your publication have a par- 


ticularly strong appeal to SALES MANAGERS” 


Naturally, therefore, Mr. George Burbach, Advertising Manager 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, is using full pages to tie up his 
newspaper with the editorial prestige of ‘‘Sales Management.” 


DAILY 
EVENING 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


PUBLISHED BY THE PULITZER PUBLISHING CO. 


ST. LOUIS,MO. 


October 
26 th 
229 B25 


Mre Je Fe Weintz, 
Salesmanagement 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear Mre Weintz: 


The Post-Dispatch has contracted for a reguler schedule 
of advertisements in Salesmanagenent because we believe 
salesmanagers will be interested in knowing that the 
Post-Dispatch alone will cover the Ste Louis market for 
them at one low cost without expensive duplicated cir- 
culation. 


Because we believe the editorial contents of your pub- 
lication have a particularly strong appeal to sales- 
managers we selected it to carry the messages of Post- 
Dispatch supremacy and service to theme 

Very truly yours, 


ST.ZOQUIS POST-DISPATCH. 


fushook 


dvertising Manager e 
GMB.BWe 


ST. LOUIS POST- DISPATCH 


SUNDAY 
MORNING 


SALES MANAGEMENT HAS MORE SALES EXECUTIVE SUBSCRIBERS 
THAN THE THREE OTHER SALES AND ADVERTISING JOURNALS COMBINED 
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Why I ThrowaWet Blanket on Every 
Applicant for a Sales Job 


Edward M. Skinner of Wilson Brothers Explains His Methods of Hiring 
Salesmen Which Practically Eliminate Turnover in the Sales Force 


ted the policy of not making 
promises of a golden future to 
new salesmen, Edward M. Skinner, 
vice-president of Wilson Brothers, 
pointed out that the psychology of 
promising new men too much is 
dangerous. 
“A young man came to mea 


|: explaining why he has adop- 


short while ago and told me he . 


wanted to become a_ salesman,” 
Mr, Wilson said. 

“Why? I asked him. ‘You can’t 
make as much as a clerk in the 
sales field. You'll get tired of be- 
ing on the road and will want to 
quit. You'll marry in a few years, 
and you will want to stop travel- 
ing, because, like everyone else, 
you'll want to be home with your 
wife and family for a while. Sell- 
ing is about the most discouraging 
work that you could enter. 


Discouraging “Floaters” 


“Did you know that sometimes 
our men enter a town at 10 o’clock 
in the morning, make calls all day 
long, and when they get back to 
their hotel, have to pack up and 
leave on a slow train that comes 
in at the one-horse station about 
1:40 a.m.? And that goes on year 
in and year out, without variation." 

““T know all about that,’ he re- 
plied. ‘But I want to be a sales- 
man for Wilson Brothers.’ 

“Why ?’ I reiterated. ‘Of course, 
you are young. You see we are 
making shirts and ties and other 
things for young fellows like you. 
But the fascination of salesman- 
ship, take it from me,.soon wears 
off. It’s the hardest kind of work.’ 

“T’'m not afraid of work. And 
you can’t discourage me,’ he said. 

“Now, I did not promise that 
Man anything. I told him what he 
Would face on the road, and left 
itup to him. I drew as black and 
discouraging a picture as possible, 


By Francis J. Cummings 


for it is not, and never has been, 
the policy of Wilson Brothers to 
put salesmen out in territory as 
fast as they can be hired. When 
we place a man in a territory we 
want him to stay there. And if 
he doesn’t want to face selling 
under those conditions, we don’t 
want him. 

“Our contention is that when 
you promise a salesman too much 
and cannot give it to him, he 
quickly becomes discouraged. The 
idea of putting the thought of tre- 
mendous earnings in a salesman’s 
mind, is, in our opinion, all wrong. 
We want the kind of men who 
want to be salesmen. We can’t 
use the ‘floater’ or the fellow who 
merely wants a job. Such men in- 
variably are poor salesmen, and do 
not stick. But the fellow who is 
eager to be a salesman and likes 
to meet people will not be discour- 
aged by my remarks. Naturally, 
if he could not feel that one of our 
territories wasn’t worth working 
for, he wouldn’t stick. He would 
probably quit after the first month 
or so, for during these months of 
preparation, he receives a very 
small salary. 


Choosing Men Who Will Stick 


“But our men do stick, because 
they feel they will be given the 
opportunity as they go along, and 
are certain that no one else will be 
hired from the outside to step into 
a territory opened or about to be 
created.” 

It is Mr. Skinner’s contention 
that it does not pay to put on a 
number of men and call them sales- 
men unless they are eager to be- 
come salesmen and to make selling 
their chosen work. In this connec- 
tion, he points out that while there 
are many men who will take a sell- 
ing position when they are out of 
work and desperately in need of a 
job, such men invariably quit after 


they get on their feet, or never 
learn their line thoroughly enough 
to be successful at selling it.- 


“Our men must know our goods 
thoroughly, must know what we 
sell and what our house policies 
are, and we cannot teach them that 
overnight. To send them out 
without having this knowledge is 
too expensive, since it means a big 
turnover in labor, and the constant 
advertising for and hiring of new 
men. We could not afford it. And 
our system of hiring them and 
training them, which takes a longer 
time than is true in the average 
erganization, has proved very suc- 
cessful. Since I have been with 
the company, I have never heard 
of a man quitting. If he leaves, it 
is because we ask him to leave, or 
he dies. 


Keeping Down Turnover 


“It is our experience that the av- 
erage dealer doesn’t like to have a 
new man call on him every three 
or four months, but wants to feel 
that the personal representative of 
the firm selling to him, is really 
that, in the fullest sense. To take 
up matters of adjusting complaints 
and talk over credit extensions 
with a different man every few 
months is distasteful. 


“We keep down the turnover of 
salesmen, by promising them 
nothing when they come with us, 
and letting them see for themselves 
how great a future one of our ter- 
ritories affords. But when we put 
a man on the road, we back him 
to the limit and do not haggle with 
him over trifling items of expense. 


“We never question the expense 
account that he turns in. If he 
states he spent $6.75 for a room in 
Buffalo, we take his word for it. 
In the long run, it pays well to 
have him think that we trust him, 
and are standing behind him in 
everything he does.” 
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Note special cover to keep ex- 
cess moisture out of cigarette 
compartment. 


CEDAR LINED 


DE LUXE ART LEATHER 


HUMIDOFR 


T’S A KNOCKOUT! A richly designed and thor- 
I oughly practical humidor that gives you .complete 
smoking enjoyment from the first to the last cigar. 
This is a miniature ‘‘tobacco cellar,”’ built on the same 
principle as the storerooms of the manufacturers and 
distributors of fine tobaccos. Special Mexican Clay 
moistener preserves the natural fine flavor of the cigars, 
but never makes them damp or soggy; the cedar lining 
gives the tobacco that delicate aroma which alone 
assures a satisfying smoke. 


A Container You'll Be Proud To Own 


Antique super-finish 
art leather binding, 
richly tooled; gold- 
plated piano hinge 
and key lock; full 
cedar lined; remov- 
able clay moistener, 
heavy felt pad on 
bottom; convenient 
size, 10” x 7” x 4%"; 
capacity, 50 cigars 
and 200 cigarettes; 
price $10, tax paid. 


For Your Desk At The Office 
For Your Smoking Set At Home 


Frankly, don’t you always admire the discriminating 
taste of a man who offers you a good cigar from an 
attractive humidor? This De Luxe container is a busi- 
ness and social asset. Every detail reflects its fine 
craftsmanship. Its convenience and economy will 
repay its cost again and again. 

What a wonderful Christmas Gift this would make 
for your partners, your business associates, your 
valued customers, or friends. But get one for 
your own use first. 


Sales Managers: Offer this for 
prizes or prize contests 


Here Is How You Can Get It 
SEND NO MONEY 


Just fill out the coupon and attach it to your business 
letterhead. That is the only reference we require. 


—— —— «—«=«Free Examination Coupon “= —— 
| U.S. ART BINDER COMPANY, | 
225-C W. Ohio St., Chicago. 


| Send me for free examination, one cedar-lined De | 
Luxe Humidor. I will send you $10, which includes 


tax, or return the Humidor, within five days. 
| PES yo cis e.w.5' sca ae SR BAER Th ie I ee RRR | 
| ON iS eazkekess ; (sive Ka ER | 
Business title or position. ...... pret teruiet 
| Your cigar dealer's name........ os onde eee | 


(0 Give us your quantity discount for............ 
humidors for gift purposes. 


= (To be attached to Business letterhead ) = 


Sales Representatives Wanted— Write 


We Learn Howto Sell More in 
the So-Called “Off Season” 


(Continued from page 815) 


and smaller industrial users. While 
different material was prepared for 
each of these two classes, in essen- 
tials the two campaigns were iden- 
tical. 

Our first step was to shape our 
trade paper advertising so it would 
prepare the way very definitely for 
the salesman’s approach. This we 
did through a series of eight adver- 
tisements, telling, step by step, the 
story of our coal “From Mine to 
Coal Bin.” 


A Four-Piece Mailing 


The first advertisement was a 
two-page spread introducing the 
series. It told the company’s his- 
tory, outlined its ideals and poli- 
cies, described the various phases 
of our dealer service, and an- 
nounced the subjects of the seven 
following: advertisements. These 
seven advertisements that followed 
were all full-page. They presented 
in turn, by illustrations and text, 
the mining property, the coal, pre- 
paration, railway service, customer 


satisfaction, selling help, - and 
service. 
Through these advertisements 


we presented in a telling and effec- 
tive way, the complete case which 
our salesmen were about to present 
personally. As logically, and far 
more strikingly than a lawyer’s 
brief they outlined our case in a 
dignified manner which was bound 
to compel attention. 

Furthermore, proofs and enlarge- 
ments of these advertisements were 
supplied to the dealers for distribu- 
tion among customers and pros- 
pects, and for window display. 

The second step was a direct 
mail campaign presenting our 
story to every prospect with a 
forcefulness and directness that 
were bound to get his attention. 
With both classes of prospects the 
mailings consisted of four pieces— 
a letter, a broadside, a second 
broadside, and a final letter. We 
sought to get the message across 
briefly and. concisely. 

The message to power usefs 
was one of superior quality and 


superior service. The first letter 
gave specifications in B. T. U.’s 
(British Thermal Units), ash, con- 
tent, percentage, sulphur—techni- 
cal language which the power user 
understands—as to the superior 
qualifications of our coal. And it 
told what these qualifications mean 
in cleaner fires, easier tending and 
simplified disposal, freedom from 
corrosion and clinkers. 


The first broadside presented 
seven reasons for giving our Royal- 
ton and Energy coals a trial. The 
first six reasons, displayed in bold 
face type in the inside spread, 
listed anew our advantages as to 
mining property, equipment, effici- 
ency of operation, railway service, 
customer service and satisfaction. 
Cuts picturing our _ properties, 
equipment, conveying facilities, 
and so on, illustrated each point. 
The entire back cover was devoted 
to the seventh reason—an analysis 
of our coal as to carbon content, 
percentage volatile matter, amount 
of ash, and so on, as demonstrated 
by various analyses of users in 
their own laboratories. 


Facts Plus Proof 


The second broadside featured a 
map identifying the location of our 
properties in the section of Illinois 
which produces the best coal 
mined in the Middle West. Sur- 
rounding the map were pictures of 
the plants of some of our largest 
steam users. With this broadside 
was sent a three-flap enclosure con- 
sisting of return post card, “request 
for quotation” blank, and a list of 
twelve performance tests to which 
coal should be put before purchase. 
“Test the Efficiency of Energy- 
Royalton Coals” was the dominant 
appeal of this third mailing 


With the final letter was sent a 
“Test Data” card summarizing 
findings of a test made by the Gen- 
eral Chemical Company which 
demonstrated that our coal pro 
duced the best results of all coal 
tested. The letter was a straight- 
forward appeal for a trial order on 
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the basis of the facts and proof 
ni presented. 
The four dealer direct mail * 
pieces conveyed a story of “Good I S ] 1926 
Coal and Satisfied Customers.” ncrease a es In 
Like the four steam mailings, they 
ter presented a combination of facts 
5 J md prot, he frst brondsidewas]}) Let Us Send You This 212-Page 
on- eas . 
ni | 6 Months.” It stressed the two Book of Advertising and Selling Ideas 
ser main reasons why our coal sells— 
rior superiority, and co-operation with 
ax dealers in their selling campaigns. b esag are interested in Selling. Because you are, 
ean Abundant testimonials from deal- we can talk to you in your language and ours. 
d ers on the selling qualities of the ; , 
we send wasn shows. Anything that can be sold, can be sold by mail. 
ee ew ae Anything that can be advertised, can be advertised 
wilt “Bigger Business.” It bore the by mail. There is nothing a salesman can say about 
ak caption, “A Coal Dealer’s Best a product that cannot be written and printed. 
Business Asset Is Good Coal.” It 
The Saakeaas aa sical ab shea The October 1925 number of POSTAGE has been 
= snters, thowed phatogeusihe of the acclaimed the finest Direct-Mail Magazine ever pub- 
ead, A rts gr ty onto lished. It contains 64 articles on Advertising and 
oe and displayed testimonials. Selling. We want to send you a copy of it. The price 
a Suck: een “anid «wie is 50c. If you like this number well enough to sub- 
fins wat cand exter Wael. “The fant — — —- a year at $2.00, the charge 
ties, letter was a direct appeal for a . vsti © CEnCesae. 
ti trial order. 
on ahr If after you have read the magazine, you do not 
en : Service for Dealers think it worth 50c, you pay nothing. You to be 
lysis With this campaign, fully the sole judge. 
orked out i il ; 
tent, cena a gy piri Pi Just write on the coupon the name and address to 
— ina am pons pe a which you want the copy mailed. We will send 
me Devoid of ble@, fell of anet, tlle you the above 212-page book of Selling Ideas by 
: ing turkey with every word, from return mail, with bill for 50c. You can decide 
every angle it pointed to the one whether or not to pay the 50c. 
big objective—New Accounts. 
red a We brought the salesmen in and 
£ ous presented it to them. Point by ‘ 
jinois point, we sold it to them. They POSTAGE 
cots accepted it completely and for the 
Sur- hirst time in my experience started A Monthly Magazine for Users and Producers of 
it out with enthusiasm and a genuine 
rgest belief they could lick the slump. DIRECT-MAIL 
dside As a spark to touch them off, we 
con. offered two dollars for every new Printed Selling—Better Letters 
asia account secured. 
si of I have stated the results as 130 18 EAST 18th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
which new accounts. During the three : 
eee months of the drive (March, April, 
alias May), CE CE. BEES BOO E=EoEEeEeEyy——E—— 4 
ies accounts. In the next month | POSTAGE 
t 
— (June), we added fourteen. In the A Sales | 18 East 18th Street Date PE ee 
fifth month (July), we added fifty- Increasing | New York City | 
seme : one. In fact, we are still reaping Coupon 1 Yes, you can send me the 212-page Book of Adver- | 
rizing the results as many as nine months | pape“ 1 Ideas as offered in your advertise- | 
2 Gen- after starting it. ea ,; ‘ment in Sales Management. 
which What we learned from our ex- uae 
| pro- perience is this: That the same Send mage 
|| coal sound methods that will work in No Money eases 
-aight- good times will work during a 
der on slump. | 
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The advocates of 
legalized price fix- 
ing through Con- 
gressional action will find little comfort in the stand 
taken by President Coolidge in his Chicago address 
of December 7. Although the president had in 
mind the price fixing proposals of the McNary- 
Haugen stripe, there is little doubt that he would 
subject price fixing of the Stevens’ brand to the 
same cold analysis. “Government control,” said 
the president, “cannot be divorced from political 
control.” So he insists the government should stay 
clear of anything that even remotely resembles 
price-fixing. The Stevens bill, which will soon be 
introduced into Congress, gives a maker the right to 
fix the resale price, with proper restrictions. What 
these restrictions are is not clear. But it is clear 
that it will fall to the lot of a Congressional Com- 
mission—which means the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion under the present scheme of things—to say 
what the restrictions shall be. Won’t that be nice? 


The President’s 
Position On Price-Fixing 


At this time of the year 
sales managers are prone 
to let their minds wander 
off in search of new adver- 
tising and selling ideas. The tendency is especially 
pronounced among sales managers who use the 
services of an advertising agency. You hear them 
say: “Our agency seems to have gone dry. They 
haven’t hatched up an honest-to-goodness idea since 
they got our account. I’m looking around for some 
agency that can snap our advertising up for us.” It 
is a natural feeling. We all feel that way about our 
But before you jump, look. 
Who are the really successful advertisers? Are 
they the concerns who change advertising and sell- 
ing plans with the seasons; who no sooner get one 
idea started than they discard it for a new one, or 
are they the concerns who get a good selling plan 
and a good agency and stick to them year in and 
year out? 


Digging Up Your 
Beans to See if 
They Are Growing 


business at times. 


In this connection O. C. Harn, perhaps the most 
level-headed of any present-day advertising execu- 
tive, said in his annual address to the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations, when it was proposed to make cer- 
“The board wishes to 
emphasize again its opposition to departure from 
the sound principles on which this bureau has been 
built.” He quoted a well-known merchant: “Keep 
your plan open to revision but do not allow it to 
be changed until after the most careful reasoning. 


tain changes in policy: 
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You must not keep digging up your beans to see 
if they are growing. Be open minded about your 
plan; but remember that a mind can be so open 
that it can be drafty. The best minds have swing- 
ing doors rather than open doors. They open for 
a draft of fresh inspiration in order to close it on 
a decision, to be gladly opened again when the 
decision is to be revised.” We think this applies 
with particular foree to selling plans. 


The Summerless A report is current that the 


Summer of 1926 Summer of 1926 will be a repe- 
tition of the summerless sum- 


mer of 1816. The report seems to have had its 
origin in a statement made by Herbert Janvrin 
Browne before the Babson Annual Conference last 
September, It was given momentum by a theory 
advanced in the French Academy of Sciences, 
attempting to prove the existence of a cycle of 744 
years made up of forty periods of the Lunar Saros 
and sixty-six sunspot cycles. 


The story would be interesting if true. How- 
ever, it is not true. In a letter to the editor of 
“Sales Management” dated December 5, Mr. 
Browne denies that he made any such statement. 
“The error,” he writes, “is due to a careless report 
of my address delivered before the Babson Confer- 
ence. My forecast was that the crop year of 1926-27 
in the Southern Hemisphere and the crop year 1927 
in the Northern Hemisphere would be fraught with 
grave danger on account of unseasonable cold and 
disturbed weather conditions.” 

Without attempting in any way to disparage the 
efforts of our busy forecasters, both meteorological 
and economical, it seems to us that sales managers 
are devoting altogether too much time and atten- 
tion to trying to peer into the future. We laugh 
at the generals of old who would not make a move 
in the game of empire without a forecast from their 
favorite star-gazer, but we are getting almost as 
bad. The time may come when we will be safe in 
regulating our production by long distance weather 
forecasts and justified in regulating our sales pro- 
gram by long distance business condition forecasts, 
but long distance forecasting is still largely guess- 
work, We have noticed that business men who 
are forging ahead are usually too busy getting 
business and creating their own conditions to spend 
much time reading long-winded reports of what 
might happen if the moon and’the tide and the sun 
decide to kick over the traces. 
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Some of the Things Which Adver- 
tising Would Do for Farmers 


Advertising Agency Spokesman Tells Farmers’ 
Organization How to Solve Their 


“A QUARTER of a_ million 
A dollars annually could be 
used to advantage by the 
farmers of this country in na- 
tional advertising,” declared James 
O’Shaughnessy, executive secre- 
tary of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, in a re- 
cent address before the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. “This 
fantastic figure is arrived at by 
using the ratio of advertising cost 
to industry computed on the as- 
sumption that sufficient advertising 
properly employed would save to 
the farmer about 25 per cent of his 
present selling cost. In _ other 
words, with such an investment, 
the farmers’ income on the same 
production could be _ increased 
many billions of dollars yearly.” 
In considering a plan for apply- 
ing advertising to agricultural 
interests, Mr. O’Shaughnessy sug- 
gested, first, that a study be made 
which would lead to further devel- 
opment of applying advertising 
more extensively to farming inter- 
ests. Nothing could be accom- 
plished, he said, without organiza- 
tion. 


Reducing Farm Selling Costs 


In comparing the position of the 
farmer to that of the manufacturer 
so far as advertising was con- 
cerned, it was pointed out that in 
the case of an unknown product, 
advertising was a necessary part 
of the marketing plan, while this 
was not true in the case of the 
farm product. “It isn’t so much 
of a question,” the speaker said, 
“of whether the advertising is nec- 
essary to obtain any kind of a sale. 
It should be remembered that 
advertising is employed to obtain 
the kind of a sale the seller wants, 
at prices and terms satisfactory to 
the seller, 

“Since advertising is usually 
most desirable and most effective 
Where there is a wide stretch be- 
tween the price the producer gets 
and the price the consumer pays, 


it looks as if there were a crying 
need for the organized effort which 
would give the farmer more and 
require the consumer to pay less. 
If it costs 66 cents to sell 33 cents 
worth of farm products, then mar- 
keting skill might well be brought 
to bear.on that transaction. 

“Tf the manufacturer’s advertis- 
ing costs him only 3 per cent 
(which is the average figure), it 
looks as if advertising should in 
proper circumstances, be interest- 
ing to the farmer who has a 66 
per cent selling cost now. If that 
cost could be reduced to 60 per 
cent through advertising, the profit 
on the advertising investment 
would be just 100 per cent. 

“But how can the farmer gen- 
erally use this commercial influ- 
ence to cut down his impoverished 
cost of selling? 


Further Organization Necessary 


“The first part of the answer is 
that advertising cannot now be 
practically applied to all farm 
products, The mere fact that one 
group of agriculturists is listed 
among the very largest advertisers 
in America provides no answer to 
the question as to agricultural 
products in general. That particu- 
lar group is organized and thor- 
oughly equipped for advertising. 
Agriculture as a whole is not. The 
first step toward general advertis- 
ing would be in the way of further 
organization.” 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy then sug- 
gested that advertising might be 
used to extend the membership of 
the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration as a preliminary toward a 
general farm advertising program. 

“In doing this with advertising, 
you would be doing it before the 
eyes of the world. You would be 
presenting your proposition to the 
farmers so attractively that it 
would mold their opinion as you 
desire, and at the same moment 
bring every reader of your adver- 
tising into sympathetic accord 


Problems 


with your plans and purposes. 
That true, you would have more 
than an organization. You would 
have the public with you in co- 
operative attitude.” 

The speaker also pointed out 
that the farmer owes it to the city 
dweller to tell him all about the 
farmer’s problems and his ambi- 
tions. 

“It is within range of practical 
possibility,’ Mr. O’Shaughnessy 
concluded, “that farm advertising 
could do the following things: 


What Advertising Could Do 


“Bring in members exactly as 
you want them. 

“Break down resistance to farm- 
ers’ demands on the government. 

“Strengthen your hands for the 
solution of your marketing prob- 
lems. 

“Find a way to get more groups 
of growers into successful adver- 
tising. 

“Develop better facilities of 
transportation of all saleable farm 
produce. 

“Promote a fuller use of parcel 
post, including by air for perish- 
able produce. 

“More dealing direct with the 
city consumer. 

“Better knowledge of all your 
markets leading to your own con- 
trol of them. 

“Better working conditions on 
the farm. 

“More machinery in the fields 
and about the barns. 

“More step-savers in every farm- 
house. 

“Running water in every farm- 
house. 

“Less drudgery for the farmer 
and the farmer’s wife. 

“A shorter day’s work for both 
of them, giving more time to think 
of the farmer’s wider problems and 
social betterment. 

“Make the farm home so attrac- 
tive that the farmer’s boy will 
want to stay and be rewarded for 
staying.” 
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We Believe: 
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— many firms spend 
too much money 
on advertising. 


Cw 


—advertising is:a 
branch of selling. 
It should be 
judged exactly 
like any other 
form of selling — 
by actual sales. 


Cw 


—any firm that is 
not reaping full 
value in sales for 
every cent spent 
in advertising — is 
spending too 
much money on 
advertising. 


Cw 


— by selecting exact- 
ly the men and 
women to read 
your advertising, 
and telling only 
those people 
about your prod- 
ucts in a_ hard- 
hitting, common- 
sense way, you 
can avoid spend- 
ing too much on 
advertising. 

re) 


— we may be able to 
help you in your 
merchandising 
problem~—per- 
haps only by tell- 
ing you how some 
of our clients are 
solving their 
problems. 


John Murray 


Incorporated 
Mail 
Merchandising 


417 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 


All This Wild Advertising for 
Salesmen— 


(Continued from page 822) 


They are attracted by the exagger- 
ated promises held out by adver- 
tising. 

When they start out and, in a 
few days, find selling a very diffi- 
cult job, they are discouraged and 
anxious to return to the safety of 
a salaried position, or else they 
hurry on to some new selling posi- 
tion which is alleged to be far 
easier. 

The factor of discouragement 
and the constant pressure on sales- 
men from other organizations to 
change jobs is, according to many 
sales managers, the greatest cause 
for the present high rate of turn- 
over in selling and the difficulty of 
obtaining good men. 


Old Salesmen Find Recruits 


The Washington Nursery Com- 
pany, after trying many plans for 
recruiting salesmen, says: “By far, 
our best and most satisfactory 
means of securing salesmen has 
been by encouraging our most suc- 
cessful representatives in the field 
to be on the lookout for likely good 
men to take up our line. At the 
present time we have twenty-five 
or thirty very successful represen- 
tatives secured in this way. Usually 
the salesman in the field who en- 
deavors to secure new representa- 
tives for us takes a certain pride 
in the success of the men he se- 
cured. We encourage the men to 
take beginners with them in the 
field for a few days, sometimes a 
week, as conditions require. 

“We pay our regular salesmen a 
fixed sum when any of these sales- 
men they may have obtained have 
sold their first $250 worth of goods. 
We also pay the salesmen a bonus 
based on the percentage of the first 
year’s business of any men _ se- 
cured. This is a worth while com- 
pensation to our regular represen- 
tatives. 

“We have found that our experi- 
enced men usually know the type 
of man to select and occasionally 
they are able to put us in touch 
with desirable men looking for 
locations. 


“We believe the idea of having 
an already successful salesman se- 
cure a new salesman is one of the 
opportunities overlooked by many 
concerns needing sales representa- 
tives. With us it has proved to 
be a very satisfactory means of re- 
cruiting new material for a sales 
organization.” 

This company uses a_ booklet 
entitled “Turning Your Time Into 
Money.” This booklet is designed 
to sell the salesman on the nursery 
business, and prove to him that 
selling nursery products is a profit- 
able and growing business which 
he can stay with as long as he 
lives. 

There are no statements about 
huge earnings in the booklet, and 
there is no effort made to get a 
salesman to enter the business 
simply on a trial basis. The only 
reference to earning power made 
in the booklet is the following 
statement: “Your business will 
grow. If you make $3,000 this first 
year, you ought to make $4,000 
next year.” 


Fairy Tales About Salary 


A great many concerns make the 
mistake of trying to sell a prospec- 
tive salesman on the idea that he 
can make fabulous sums in one 
week. Too much of the literature 
sent to salesmen today talks about 
so-and-so who made $247 the first 
week. Too little of it tells about 
what salesmen make on a yearly 
basis. In this booklet of the Wash- 
ington Nursery Company every 
attempt is made to sell a prospec- 
tive salesman on the idea of com- 
ing with the company for the bal- 
ance of his life and making a career 
of selling nursery stock. Here is 
a typical paragraph from the book- 
let: “Scores of men represent this 
company year after year through- 
out the West. Some of our sales- 
men have been with us continu- 
ously for eighteen years.” 

On every other page in the book- 
let there is a picture of the suc- 
cessful salesman with a letter from 
them. One salesman tells of his 
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- | “We have used your publication with profit” 


Harvey Young, Advertising Director of The Columbus Dispatch, 
recognizes the importance of selling sales managers. 


¢ F Pears 


COLUMBUS,OHIO 


| Noveniber 5th, 1925 
SUBVECT 


t a Mr. Jacob F, Weintz, 

1€ss Manager of Advertising Sales, 
; Sales Management, 

Chicago, Ill. 


ving Dear Mr,Weintz: 


The sales manager has come into his 
first own, He is now recognised as the drive wheel 
000 and this makes your publication all the more 
; valuable, 


We have always recognised the im- 
portance of having a message about the Coiumbus 
Dispatch before the sales managers of the country 


> the and have used your publication with profit, 


pec- 
-" The success of oales Management in 
it he the writer's opinion is due mostly to merit and 


one you are to be congratulated on having the part 
ture of Manager of sales, 
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— SALES MANAGEMENT HAS MORE SALES EXECUTIVE SUBSCRIBERS 


re THAN THE THREE OTHER SALES AND ADVERTISING JOURNALS COMBINED 
of his toed acori  2 
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Standard 
Rate and 
Data 
Service 


“We feel that 
we could hardly 
exist without the 
use of your pub- 
lication and, 
therefore, do not 
want to miss a 
single issue. 
J. H. WIMBERLY 


General Manager 


Wimberly Advertising Agency 
Fort Worth, Texas.” 


STANDARD 
RATE & DATA SERVICE 


536 Lake Shore Drive 
CHICAGO 


New York 


San Francisco 


USE THIS COUPON! 


Special 30-Day Approval 


Order 


192, 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: You Fd we to us, ena. a copy of the 
current number ndard Rate & Data Service, together 

with all bulletins ~ since it was pu blished for "30- 

days" use. Unless we return it at the end of thirty days 
you may bill us for $30.00, which is the cost of one year's 
subscription. The issue we receive is to be considered the 
initial number to be followed by a revised copy on the 
tenth of each month. rvice is to be maintained 


accurately by bulletins issued every other day. 


Firm Name 
Street Address 
City 


State. 
Individual Signing Order. 
Official Position. 


experience in working for the com- 
pany for the past fourteen years. 
Two salesmen explain that they 
have been with the company ap- 
proximately ten years each. The 
center spread of the booklet con- 
tains an illustrated story of a 
salesman who has been with the 
company since 1915. The picture 
of his home and his wife and auto- 
mobile illustrate the article. 


The Pure Silk Hosiery Plan 


This is the type of sales recruit- 
ing that builds a permanent organi- 
zation. 


One company which has found 
it unnecessary to use exaggerated 
statements of earnings in its ad- 
vertising for salesmen is the Pure 
Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc. Henry F. 
Baker, vice-president and general 
sales manager of this organization, 
commenting on this phase of sales 
recruiting, says: 

“Our first interest lies in devel- 
oping salesmen—not merely in 
adding a large number of names to 
a supposed list of representatives. 
The basic policy here is that the 
man in the field must make a com- 
fortable living; it is definitely an 
executive responsibility to see that 
he does. The one dominating 
thought in all of our contacts with 
our district managers centers 
around increasing the average 
earnings of their salesmen. 

“Experience has demonstrated 
time and time again that the sales- 
men hired by mail, trained by mail 
and handled by mail, will not, ex- 
cept in rare cases, become success- 
ful members of the organization. 
Therefore, the factor of where our 
men are hired is even more im- 
portant to us than the numbers in 
which they are engaged. A pros- 
pective salesman’s inquiry coming 
from a town in which we have a 
district office is several times as 
valuable as an inquiry from a town 
where we cannot establish daily 
personal contact with him. 

“All of the foregoing naturally 
leads to the conclusion in which he 
utterly believes, and which is the 
basis of our entire selling endeavor, 
namely, that we cannot ‘obtain’ 
salesmen—it’s up to us to make 
them. 

“We are not, therefore, at any 
pains whatsoever to hire men with 


an extensive background of direct- 


selling experience. As a matter of 
fact, we are just as ready to take 
men out of clerical and detail jobs, 
and our results from such men are 
even better than the same number 
of men we may hire who have from 
one to five years’ experience in di- 
rect selling. Operating on this 
theory, we promise men very little 
when they join us, and we hold out 
no glittering promises of easy 
earnings in our advertising, a fact 
which any follower of it cannot 
fail to have noticed. Practically 
every classified advertisement we 
use incorporates the phrase ‘$35 a 
week to start’ and stress is laid on 
the fact that the applicant is going 
to have to work for that. Using 
identically that type of copy in our 
Chicago district office, for instance, 
we hire an average of twenty-five 
men a week and develop nearly 
half of them into satisfactory pro- 
ducers. 


Ruinous Advertising Practices 


“TI cannot join in the general 
complaint as to the cost of getting 
inquiries because I pay no atten- 
tion to the cost of inquiries. They 
mean absolutely nothing to me. 
The only factor in which I am in- 
terested is the cost of developing 
a producing, successful representa- 
tive, and this cost has been steadily 
lessened during the past two years. 


“Tf it weren’t the Florida real 
estate boom, or some other real 
estate boom we had to contend 
with in this connection, it would 
be something else, so I cannot get 
myself at all excited on this score, 
being convinced that the increased 
cost of developing salesmen in 
most direct-selling concerns is due 
solely and exclusively to the meth- 
ods employed by those concerns 
themselves. By this I mean that 
the cost of using ‘hokum’ continu- 
ally rises. 

“When you mention the kind of 
advertising for men that holds out 
the lure of $150 or $200 a week 
with practically no effort, you have 
touched a sore spot. It is this 
kind of flagrantly untruthful adver- 
tising that is the greatest burden 
that direct selling has to bear in 
establishing itself in the public 
mind as an economically sound 
and worth while means of distri- 
bution. A perusal of almost any 
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one of the selling magazines cannot 
fail to induce a condition approach- 
ing mental apoplexy in any indi- 
vidual with the intellect, say, of a 
high grade moron. It is this iden- 
tical type of advertising copy that 
runs up the cost of developing 
salesmen for the concerns who use 
it, in that it is folly to suppose that 
any man who actually would ex- 
pect to make that amount of money 
with practically no effort would 
possess sufficient sense to present 
anything intelligently, let alone 
provide the sustained hours of ef- 
fort and the sustained enthusiasm 
that are the basic essentials in any 
successful salesman’s work.” 


Postum and Jell-O to 
Effect Merger 


In a statement issued December 
9, Ernest L. Woodward, chairman 
of the board of the Jell-O Com- 
pany, Inc., announced that officers 
of the Jell-O Company and of the 
Postum Cereal Company were de- 
veloping plans to combine the two 
companies by an exchange of 
stock, This announcement was 
confirmed by J. S. Prescott, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Postum Ce- 
real Company, Inc. 

The statement said that the 
plans would be submitted to the 
stockholders in the near future for 
their approval. 

The plant of the Jell-O Com- 
pany is located in New York City, 
while the largest factories of the 
Postum Company are at Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 

Previous reports were to the 
effect that the Postum Cereal 
Company had purchased control of 
the Jell-O Company. 


The Howard Paper Company of 
Urbana, Ohio, has purchased two 
paper plants at Franklin, Ohio, 
from the American Writing Paper 
Company, according to an an- 
nouncement by W. R. Howard, 
vice president of the company. The 
plants involved an expenditure of 
$214,500, which is in addition to 
$250,000 previously expended to 
the water power privileges in this 
locality. The company expects to 
spend $1,500,000 for repairs, ma- 
chines,-ete., in the development of 
the new mills. 


— 


INDU 


Do you get the profitable 


industrial business? 


ANY a manufacturer selling direct to industry 
has filled his plant with orders—but not with 
profit. He hasn’t been able to land the pro- 

fitable business in industry—he has sold his product 
on a slim basis to close buyers. With his plant run- 
ning to capacity, he makes only a meager margin. 


More intelligent sales effort and well directed adver- 
tising in the industrial field will succeed where cut- 
throat price competition will fail. 


Our years of experience in helping manufacturers 
sell direct to industry has shown us how to help 
them land the profitable business. We have learned 
the short-cuts to direct sales—we have learned 
where to advertise in the industrial field and where 
not to advertise. That means that our clients’ 
advertising dollars are spent where they bring back 
the results. 


More than an advertising agency—we are specialists 
in advertising to industry. We handle nothing but 
industrial accounts. That means an accumulation 
of experience that only years of such specialization 
can duplicate. 


get better acquainted. 


Advertising Engineers 
1600 Peoples Life Building, Chicago 
Telephone Central 7750 


STRIAL 


ADVERTISING 


A little booklet, “the advertising engineer,” 
tells an interesting story. We'll gladly 
send you a copy—and maybe you'll want to 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, Inc. 


EXCLUSIVELY 


COMPETITIVE TRADE PRACTICES 


(ON APPROVAL) 


Section I— 

Rebating Schemes and Price Manipulation 
Section II— 

Advertising and Freight Allowances 


Section III— 
Cancellations and Returned Goods 


Section IV— . 
Trial and Consignment Selling 

Section V— 
Discount Rates and Terms of Sale 
Obtaining a larger unit of sales without resort- 
ing to discounts and extended billing. 


Two hundred and thirty different lines of business were covered in 
a survey by J. C. Aspley. The results are now available in ten loose 
leaf sections, prepared in three ring leather binder. It will be sent 
to any SALES MANAGEMENT reader on approval. Price $6.00. 


CONTENTS 


Section VI— 
remiums and Special Trade Inducements 


Section VII— 
Pooled Shipments and Split Deliveries 


Section VIII 
Mail Order Houses and Buying Syndicates 


Section IX— 

Exclusive Agency Arrangements 
Section X— 

Price Cutting and Unfair Competition 


Write tt DARTNELL—Ravenswood and Leland Aves., Chicago 
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Office 
Appliances 


Cuts the Cost 
Of Office Detail 


OFFICE APPLIANCES, a 
250 page monthly, is an au- 
thentic guide to time, labor 
and money saving appliances 
and the most efficient meth- 
ods of handling office detail. 
It helps you to cut the cost of 
office routine—to eliminate 
unnecessary detail. 


One reader writes that he 
saves $500 a year through 
the use of a small, inex- 
pensive device described 
in the journal. 


Sales Managers, Purchasing 
Agents and Office Managers and 
others in executive positions find 
a wealth of ideas, suggestions and 
plans which may be adapted to 
their uses. 


Cover to cover, each number is 
brimful of news and technical in- 
formation which will help you to 
more pleasure and profit in busi- 
ness. 


Supplementing the work 
of the journal, a compe- 
tent Service Bureau an- 
swers, free of charge, al- 
most any question about 
articles for office use. 


SAMPLE COPY FREE 


The rates are very low—$2.00 a 
year; $3.00 for two years (Can. 
$2.50 and $4.00). But you can ex- 
amine a sample number without 
cost, if you use the coupon below. 
Simply fill in, tear out and return 
today. 


THE OFFICE APPLIANCE CO., 
417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Iii. 


Gentlemen: You may send me a sample 
copy of OFFICE APPLIANCES free. If 
I like it, I may subscribe—otherwise there’s 
no obligation. 


Individual 


Congress Expected to Enact 
New Trade Mark Laws 


(Continued from page 805) 


whose rights in the word “Rexall” 
could not be defeated though the 
case went clear up to the Supreme 
Court. There have been instances 
almost without number in which 
it has been necessary to buy out 
at a high price some comparatively 


‘obscure competitor’s rights to a 


trademark which was only discov- 
ered after it was too late to do 
anything else, 

One of the main purposes of the 
new law is to correct this condi- 
tion in the course of time, by build- 
ing up a record in the Patent Office 
that will be relatively complete. 
The bill in effect, sets up several 
different classes of registration. 
First, it provides for the registra- 
tion of all trademarks which would 


be registrable now, under the Act 
of 1905. 


Provides Complete Records 


Second, it admits to the record 
all marks that have acquired, a 
“secondary meaning” in accord- 
ance with the principles of com- 
mon law, and provides that “sub- 
stantially exclusive use as a trade- 
mark for five years, shall be prima 
facie evidence of secondary mean- 
ing.” 

Third, it provides for the “de- 


posit” in the Patent Office of all. 


marks (including labels, package 
designs, etc., that may not be of 
technical trademarks) used in com- 
merce and identifying any mer- 
chandise or any business, for a fee 
of two dollars. If any such mark 
is not deposited in the Patent 
Office within one year from its first 
use, any subsequent attempt to 
register it in any form will cost the 
applicant thirty dollars in place of 
the ordinary ten dollar fee. In 
addition there is an important pro- 
vision that those who are merely 
contemplating the use of a trade- 
mark may file an application for 
registration in advance of actual 
use, and have the mark examined 
and published for opposition in the 
regular way. This will avoid the 
necessity, as at present, of making 
actual use of the mark in interstate 


commerce before its registrability 
can be tested. 

It is the belief of the sponsors 
of the bill that these provisions 
will in the course of time place on 
record all classes of marks, includ- 
ing, be it noted, the various insig- 
nia of commercial organizations 
and associations which are not at- 
tached to merchandise, yet are 
clearly entitled to protection 
against infringement. 


Rights to Be National 


The new law provides, further- 
more, that the registration of a 
mark in the Patent Office under 
this act shall be constructive no- 
tice of its adoption or ownership 
throughout the full extent of the 
commerce under the control of 
Congress. This simply means that 
a trader on the Pacific Coast can- 
not appropriate the trademark of 
a concern doing business on the 
eastern seaboard, build up a de- 
mand for the goods, and shut the 
original proprietor out of the ter- 
ritory so occupied. Under the 
present law the question as to the 
extent of the notice conferred by 
registration has been very doubt- 
ful, the courts having decided ina 
number of cases that it extended 
only throughout the territory in 
which the goods had actually been 
sold and the trademark made 
known. 


The foregoing comprises the 
features of the law that seem of 
most direct interest to the laymen. 
It has long been apparent that 
something ought to be done to 
bring the Trade Mark Act abreast 
of present-day conditions. The 
act of 1920 was a hasty and some- 
what ill-considered attempt 10 
remedy some of the more obvious 
defects of the earlier statute. The 
bill now before Congress, while it 
may be open to criticism in minor 
details, is at least a sober and 
thoroughly well reasoned proposal, 
based upon the experience of those 
who have been most directly con 
cerned with the problems involved. 
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ot | Step Forward, Mr. 
Bold 
(Continued from page 808) 
general aspects of the company’s 
ility position. We feel that it is not 
practical for an agency intelli- 
sors gently to outline a really thorough 
ions and sound advertising plan with- 
© te out being more intimately ac- 
led. quainted with your business. 
isig- “Entirely aside from this matter 
ions of its practicability, we believe 
t at- your interests are not best served 
are by your selecting an agency on the 
tion basis of recommendations made 
and ideas submitted on such a : 
comparatively superficial under- ° S ] P 
‘anling. of your situation “We|| (Quicken Sales—Increase Profits? 
wi os Gea pdms sii UNDREDS of pounds of coffee are moving every 
of a merely that you shall choose the day over the counters of Western stores through 
= right magazines or have some good this attractive and sanitary display. 
ila copy ideas for 1926—as highly im- Razors, cutlery, flashlights, thermometers, pens and 
io 2 See eee ee pencils, handkerchiefs, jewelry, food products—even 
that you shall add to your staff a . . 
1 of Nehiy capable aad well cvamained paint and coal—are a few of the lines that stand out 
a 
that advertising agency which shall and sell through Specialty Display. 
oe function practically as an integral No matter what your product, you can speed its sale by featuring it at its 
k of part of your organization, and best. The design and manufacture of display fixtures which ‘‘snap out’’ 
the which, after acquainting itself with the distinctiveness of your goods is our specialty. Get the facts about 
- de- is a +o: this modern silent salesmanship. Write for typical display sales plans. 
your advertising needs, shall for- 
; the mulate a sound advertising policy 
- and plan for you to follow for sev- 
the eral years to come. 
) the : 
d by “No Psychological Complexes” 
pubt- “Please do not construe from 
=s this that we have any false ideas 
nded regarding advertising being unduly 
:* complex or difficult. We do not. 
been And we try to plan and handle 
nade advertising in as simple and SPECIALTY DISPLAY CASE CO.—Kendallville, Ind. 
straightforward a manner as pos- Chicago Office: 237 S. Wells Street N. Y. Office: 130 W. 42nd Street 
the sible. As a matter of fact, most 
n of of the effective advertising today 
men. is attributable not to clever _ 
that hunches or complex psychology, ’ ; , 
ie to but to a careful study of the con- ag bie should a Our business 7 the production of 
reast ditions involved, and the adoption me, before it Direct Mail Advertising. Therefore, 
The of a businesslike plan carefully begins to advertise? © matter how small you are or how 
ome- adapted to meet them. That is Answer: large, you pick the list and we'll tell 
+ to why we think you do not so much “Big enough to back the story to as many—or as few—as 
vious need the quick views and ideas of up the advertising you like, and we’ll produce the adver- 
The a number of agencies, as the thor- mere so tising letters, folders, booklets or cat- 
ile it ough and continuous service of one joins gt bape alogues in our own plant at the price 
uinor high grade agency selected for its vision that counts” you should pay for quality printing. 
- special fitness to serve your par- oe 
osal, ticular company.” ne Se aaa ae 
hose Following om the facilities and RATHBUN-GRANT-HELLER COMPANY 
con- ee : 725 SOUTH WELLS STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
service of the McCann Company 
Ived. Were presented. 
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They Say That— ] 7 
; : (Continued from page 792) 
: : D. W. Hucues, who for the past year 
: : has been secretary of the Elevator Sup- 
: H O M M A N N = plies Company, Inc., Hoboken, New Jersey, 
: : was recently elected to hold the combined the 
: T A R . H E R CH : office of secretary-treasurer, succeeding in his 
: : the office of treasurer the late CHAr.es af 
: : in 
: C O R N E L L. : HENRY HERMAN, who passed away on No- zm 
: INC : vember 1. vas 
: : , ; , abl 
: 2 : : E. E, WARFIELD, vice president in charge 
: Advertising Cr». Marketing : of sales of the Gill Manufacturing Com- be 
: wy : pany, Chicago, makers of piston rings; and ual 
: : GeorcE A. KRAMER, advertising and assist- tra 
: « - —— : ant sales manager for the same company, fin 
: : have resigned. Future plans have not been ‘at 
: y : announced. we 
: = B ‘ a 1r 
: : The California Fruit Growers Exchange h 
: Chi : announces the following promotions: Pau. the 
: zents : S. ARMSTRONG, formerly advertising man- mé 
: FREED-EISEMANN RADIO RECEIVERS : ae ped clas ge Legal, 
. Freed-Eisemann Radio Corporation, Brooklyn, N.Y. : pes RISSINGER, formerly assistant ad- op 
: : vertising manager, succeeds Mr. Armstrong 
: ‘nie See ae bi tai : as advertising manager; and J. O. Cook, be 
: i i ili cies : formerly manager of the dealer service cal 
: ESTERBROOK STEEL PENS : department, becomes assistant advertising Tt 
s Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J. . manager. il 
® ~ a 
: — fone eee — : LesTER MERCELIS, formerly with trade wi 
: ee eee ee pe : division of the Butterick Publishing Com- as 
: WHITE ROSE TEA : pany and previously advertising manager ¥ 
: Seeman Bros., New York : of LaPrensa, the New York City Spanish | 
: BORDEN FABRICS : daily, is now associated with The News, me 
: American Printing Co., Fall River, Mass. : New York’s picture newspaper, as a mem- de 
: Selling Agents: M.C. D. Borden & Sons, New York : ber of the local advertising staff. ble 
: BENRUS WATCHES : the 
: Benrus Watch Company, New York : H. H. Jones is the newly appointed vice 
: STEVENS SPREADS : president and _ general manager of the : 
: Stevens Mfg., Co., Fall River, Mass. : Western States Gas and Electric Company, cel 
: PE QUOT SHEETS : Stockton, California, succeeding SAMUEL ha 
: Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. : KAHN, whose _Tesignation is announced evi 
: : elsewhere in this issue. For fourteen years 
s e . ° ° (a) 
: tb ; : prior to 1924, Mr. Jones was vice presi- 
: 25 WEST 45° STREET : NEW YORK : dent of the San Diego Consolidated Gas th 
: : and Electric Company. ‘Two years ago on 
: : he was appointed vice president in charge f 
. . e a 
: : of operation of the Northern States Power ' 
: : Company at Minneapolis. ¥ 
: . ste 
: : SAMUEL W. MEEK, JR., has resigned as | 
eT a LA Ee secretary of Charles W. Hoyt Company, wl 
Inc., New York advertising agency, to be- : 
come associated with the J. Walter Thomp- a 
son Company, New York. In 
an 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, to 
has purchased the Aunt Jemima Mills, St. me 
Joseph, Missouri, makers of Aunt Jemima 
for SALES Pancake Flour and other flours. The Aunt 
MANAGEMENT Jemima business will be conducted as 4 
separate unit, and so far no changes in - 
New binders for your copies of SALES MANAGEMENT Magazine the executive staff have been announced. 0 
are now ready. Each issue as you receive it can be easily and securely 
fastened in the binder which holds thirteen magazines. It will now be Joun LEE MAHIN, at one time head of a m: 
an easy matter to keep past issues as well as the current numbers on Chicago advertising agency bearing his tic 
hand for ready reference. name, has resigned as a director of the te: 
The binder is well constructed of heavy, durable material, bound in Federal Advertising Agency, Inc, New S 
Super-Finish Art Leather. The cover is finished in two-tone, dark York City, to become vice president of the I 
brown Spanish grain with lettering and panels in antique bronze. Sevect Rallye Advertising Company, a 
You will want this for your desk or library. New York. fo 
. , , in 
Price $2.00 each Post-Paid E. B. STANLEY, whose _ business ee 
began as a salesman for the Standard 0! an 
‘ Company, has been made president of the M 
Sales Management, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago ||| american Laundry Machinery Company * 
Cincinnati. ‘ re 
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The Star Salesman 
Who Quits 


(Continued from page 796) 


the new man. When he changes 
his job he has all of this incidental 
information to learn over again. A 
vast amount of the facts which en- 
able a salesman to succeed cannot 
be put into any sort of a sales man- 
ual, and no matter how thorough a 
training you give new men, you 
find they are constantly running 
into new problems, encountering 
dificulties which, while new to 
them, are easily mastered by older 
men. 


“This is why we try to fill each 
open territory with a man who has 
been with our company in some 
capacity for at least three years. 
This is why I maintain a list of 
all men in our entire organization 
who might possibly be able to fill 
a sales position. So far as possible, 
I keep in close touch with these 
men and try to encourage them to 
develop themselves for any possi- 
ble opening which may occur in 
the sales department. 


“The records I have kept con- 
cerning salesmen who have left us 
have proved extremely valuable in 
every case where a salesman comes 
to me and threatens to resign. If 
the man who wants to resign is 
one worth keeping, I lay these 
facts before him in a sincere effort 
to show him just how drastic a 
step he is contemplating.” 

When more than half of the men 
who resign from a company fail 
in their next positions, it seems to 
indicate that every sales manager 
and every salesman can well afford 
to make a desperate effort to pre- 
vent good men from changing jobs. 


Two new positions have been 
created in the sales department of 
Olds Motor Works. They are 
manager of the territorial analyza- 
tion department and supervisor of 
territorial representation. E. J. 
Shassberger, for the last four and 
a half years advertising manager 
for Oldsmobile, has been appointed 
in charge of territorial analyzation 
and E. F, Glenny, manager of the 
Minneapolis branch of Oldsmobile, 
will be supervisor of territorial 
representation. 


WEST INDIES 


2 Cruises 
ONLY A MONTH FROM BUSINESS 


visiting 15 ports under 8 differ- 
ent flags . . . Excellent shore 
programs ... A great vacation, 
and not too expensive, on the 


Canadian Pacitic 
S. S. MONTROYAL 


From New York 
Jan. 28 and Mar. 1 


given over entirely to these cruises. 
Romance... adventure. . . days of 
sunshine . . . flying fish... . flashing 
coral... brilliant flowers and chang- 
ing ports in Caribbean waters, includ- 
ing PANAMA, SOUTH AMERICA, 
BERMUDA. Canadian Pacific man- 
agement throughout, assures you of 
the trip of a lifetime. 


Fares $250 Up 


Further information from local steam- 
ship agents or R. S. ELWORTHY, 
Steamship General Agent, 71 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


BIGGER-BETTER-MORE ORDERS 


With Salesmen’s Samples Conveniently Carried 
Quickly, Attractively, Disp layed— 


A $100.00 Album of Sitchin ol in 
colors shows how many nationally 
known houses sell more Zoods - _ 
sent prepaid to-any re- g 
sponsible concern, 
without obliga- 
tion, except 
to return. 


” 


This business 
exists and pros- 
pers because it’s the 
only organization in the 
world devoting its sole 
efforts to the perfection of the 
Sample Case KNICKERBOCKER 
*“Made-Right’’ recognized as a 


powerful distinct sales producin}, factor. 


THESE SAMPLE CASE PROBLEM SOLVERS /NV/TE YOU TD ADDRESS 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE CO. 


ABLISHEDO 


226-236 N. Clinton St., 


‘Chicago, Illinois 
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“DYNAMO OF DIXIE” 


Good location with excellent 
railroad and motor highway 
connections to all principal 
southern points makes Chat- 
tanooga an ideal sales and dis- 
tributing center for concerns 
desiring to serve the southern 
field most efficiently. 


Write today for information 
about Chattanooga’s advan- 
tages as applied to your par- 
ticular business. 


CHATTANOOGA 


Clearing House Ass’n 


880 James Building 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


VISIT 
CHATTANOOGA 


See famous Lookout Mountain, Signal 
Mountain, Chickamauga Battlefields and 
many other points of interest in and about 
the “Scenic Center of the South.” 


Hotel Knickerbocker 


120-128 West 45th Street 
Just East of Broadway, Times Square 


New York’s Newest Hotel 


A location unsurpassed. A few 
seconds to all leading shops and 
theatres. Away from the noise 
and bustle and still convenient 
to everything. Between Grand 
Central and Pennsylvania Term- 
inals. 


Rates: $3 to $5 per Day 
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Buying Business via Booze 


(Continued from page 812) 


predicts the passing of the annual 
convention if it becomes only a 
“booze” party instead of a means 
toward increased business. His 
letter follows: 


“Undoubtedly the custom of 
using liquor in the connection of 
selling goods has not changed 
much since the pre-Volstead days. 

“While there may be, and un- 
doubtedly are, cases where more or 
less business is bought in this way, 
we have too much respect for the 
general buying public, whether it 
be the merchant or consumer, to 
feel that decisions can be pur- 
chased so cheaply. 


“Pay More Attention to Line” 


“It seems to me that if sales 
executives and salesmen would pay 
a little more attention to their 
lines, and a little less to whether or 
not their competitors were in the 
bootlegging business, they would 
get along much better. 

“There will always be found 
more or less liquor at national con- 
ventions of all sorts. 


“The real good to be obtained 
from these conventions is not 
measured by quarts or pints, and 
unless each year will show a spe- 
cific business benefit, conventions 
will die a natural death. 


“TI believe that the liquor ques- 
tion is not a question in selling, 
and those who howl the loudest 
about it are, as a general rule, 
those whose curiosity and tempta- 
tion have led them from the 
straight and narrow path of cor- 
rect merchandising principles.” 

This brief comment on the ques- 
iton comes from Finley P. Mount, 
president of the Advance-Rumely 
Company : 

“The practice of using booze as 
an aid in selling is a thing, I 
believe, unknown in our _ sales 
organization. It is entirely passe 
and I doubt very much if it is gen- 
eral in other industries.” 

L. F. Baker, general sales man- 
ager of the Illinois Glass Company, 
writes: 

“We are absolutely in accord 
with the thought that ‘booze’ and 


selling are entirely too closely 
identified, and that it is’ getting 
worse, rather than better. 

“Tf there is any possible solution 
of this would surely be interested 
in knowing what it might be.” 


Another sales manager agrees 
that some national conventions are 
nothing more than drinking par- 
ties. He also states a firm belief 
that liquor is a much bigger factor 
in selling today than it was before 
the Volstead Act was passed. “The 
practice of bribery with booze is 
increasing,” he says, “and more 
salesmen are losing time now asa 
result than in 1919.” 


Sheaffer Gets Results 
With Direct Mail 


(Continued from page 797) 


$192.30. <A total of 2,406 new 
accounts was opened for a total of 
$124,101.48. 


The entire campaign, including 
the cost of printing, first class 
postage, multigraphing and fill-in, 
folding, sealing and stamping, cost 
the company $1,397.15. 

The 2,406 new accounts aver- 
aged $51 each. The cost of clos- 
ing this business was only fifty- 
eight cents per account. For every 
dollar invested in this campaign 
$89 came back in sales. 


Almost every company employ- 
ing salesmen has a list of names 
en file such as the list used in this 
campaign. Every name is a pe 
tential buyer, waiting perhaps for 
the salesman’s next call, or for an 
opportune time to buy. With the 
proper care in selecting the names 
and in preparing the campaign. 
many other companies could ob- 
tain comparable results. 


“Commercial Aviation” was the 
subject of an address by Capt. E. 
V. Rickenbacker, vice president, 
The Rickenbacker Motor Company 
of Detroit, before the Executives 
Club of Chicago, at a meeting held 
December 11. 
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| Wanted 
Products to Sell 


National selling organization call- 
ing on wholesale dry goods houses, 
railroads, automobile manufacturers, 
upholstery jobbers, furniture manu- 
facturers, department stores and 
wholesale hardware houses, wants to 
take over the marketing for a man- 
ufacturer of products sold through 
these channels. 


Box 1291 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


Mailing Lists 


We are prepared to furnish you 
mailing lists of every classification 
all July, 1924, guaranteed 98%. Ask 
for our General Price List showing 
4,000 classifications and 52 page 
Red Book itemizing them by states. 
Very valuable information and costs 
you nothing. 


A. F. WILLIAMS, Mgr. 
166f West Adams Street, Chicago 
Established 1880 Phone Franklin 1182 


TESTIMONIALS 


Speaking of testimonials, here’s one we appreciate 
“I don’t see how you do it. Our photostats are back 
almost before we realize the letters have been turned 
over to you. Real service.” 
Let us prove that for you. You want photo- 
stats when you want’em. We get them to you. 


Commerce Photo-Print Cerporation 
80 Maiden Lane New York City 


American Leading 
Shoemaking Factory 
Member of the A. B. C. aper 


682 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Tie up all of your Advertising 
and Sales messages! 
Concentrate them many times a day on your 
Customers and prospects, with an imprinted 
Eversharp or Wahl Pen. They are low in 
cost, and last for years. No waste circulation. 
Used extensively by THE TEXAS CO., 
DUPONT CO., METROPOLITAN LIFE, 

and a host of others. 


See your Stationer, Adv. Spec. Broker 
or write direct for samples and prices. 
Industrial Sales Dept. 

THE WAHL COMPANY 
1800 Roscoe St. CHICAGO 


EVERSHARP \\’ WAHL PEN 
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Tips 


“Five years ago the seller lost his grip 
on the Great American Pocketbook. The 
consumer said, ‘Hands off. Let me buy 
what I want, when I want it’ ... And 
then what happened? That’s the story 
contained in a booklet called “Inferential 
Selling,” which hails from the Simpson 
Advertising Company, Syndicate Trust 
Building, St. Louis. It'll cost you only the 
two cent stamp for the freight on a re- 
quest for it. 


Comes along an analysis of “Prosperity 
Zone,” the trade territory within a 100- 
mile radius of Dallas, from the Dallas 
Morning News. The analysis is made by 
counties, and it will tell you what’s doing 
in Texas in the way of conditions which 
invite market cultivation by sales man- 
agers. Write Mr. J. P. Dewey, in care 
of the News, for a copy for your files. 


“Some interesting revelations as to how 
women in St. Louis plan their food pur- 
chases” are condensed into a booklet which 
contains the results of a questionnaire sent 
out by the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. It 
appears that by far the greater majority 
of housewives buy food every day and 
make up their shopping lists on the day 
of purchase. Write Douglas Martin if you 
are marketing food products and are in- 
terested in seeing the complete results of 
the questionnaire. 


Some A B C’s of printing and engraving 
are painlessly administered in a neat book- 
let which comes now and then from the 
Southgate Press of Boston. It is designed 
to help anyone who buys publicity, adver- 
tising and printing of any kind, especially 
the overworked person called Mr. Aver- 
age. If you'll drop a line to J. W. Lind- 
blow in care of the Press, he’ll put you 
on the mailing list. 


Here we got you all excited in the last 
issue, about writing to the Monroe Letter- 
head Corporation for some proof that let- 
terheads can be almost attractive enough 
to frame, and then we didn’t tell you what 
kind of an address to use. Address Mr. 
D. M. Emery at Huntsville, Alabama, and 
you won't go wrong. 


If a shoe man’s wife should always ap- 
pear well-shod, certainly a paper com- 
pany’s booklets ought to be the par excel 
lence of beautifully printed matter. The 
Chicago Paper Company has not missed 
the chance to speak well for itself (by 
inference) in a new book called “Fold- 
well,” which presents many different grades 
and finishes of paper, each carrying the 
kind of engraving or color work to which 
its use is best adapted. Write the com- 
pany at 801 South Wells Street. 


26 MEETINGS A YEAR 
IN YOUR OFFICE WITH 


Leading Advertising 
Experts 


EVERY two 
weeks they 
will come to you 
through the 
pages of Adver- 
tising and Sell- 


Ly 


magazine—to tell you what they have learned 
about new ways to advertise and sell. New 
copy ideas, new plans, new methods that you 
can lift and adapt to your own business. 


You will learn to anticipate these meetings with 
pleasure, call on them to solve your own prob- 
lems, refer to them continually. 

Let Advertising and Selling Fortnightly sell 
itself to you. Just send the coupon—no money 


now. After you’ve seen the two issues, we'll 
cancel if you say so. 


Examine Two 


Copies FREE 


p---- + Sea - 


Advertising and Selling Fortnightly, 1 
9 East 38th Street, New York City 1 
Please enter my subscription to Advertis- | 
ing and Selling Fortnightly. You may | 
bil me at $3.00 a year. After I have i 
examined the first two issues, I will notify 
you if I do not wish to continue. | 
J 
1 
| 
| 


For Sales Conventions 


Badges Arm Bands 
Favors Paper Hats 
Banners Novelties 
Pennants Stunts, etc. 


A card brings our catalog 


JACK KUMLER 
THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON Co. 
39 W. Adams St., Chicago, Iil. 


Florida 
Representation 


Experienced sales executive with ample 
capital will represent high class line, from 
factory to consumer, in Florida, with offices 
in West Palm Beach. Best of personal 
and banking references. Kindly give full 
information concerning your product, 
prices, margin of profit, exclusive territory 
open, terms of contract, etc. 


J. M. CAIN 


Room 10, Olivia Bldg. 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 
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Smaller Lines and 
Bigger Profits 


(Continued from page 818) 


they handled the items which were 
profitable to him at a profit to 
themselves and that they handled 
the items that were unprofitable to 
him at a loss to themselves. 

He induced them generally to 
eliminate, so far as possible, their 
purchases of unprofitable items, 
and to concentrate, so far as pos- 
sible, their purchases of profitable 
items. Since these were largely 
the rapid turnover items, he prac- 
tically doubled his profits. 

His salesmen’s time was no 
longer consumed in inducing the 
dealer to buy, but in explaining 
what they should buy, with the 
reasons these articles sold rapidly, 
giving each dealer effective selling 
ammunition which, if properly 
used, could not fail to increase the 
dealer’s profits. 

Appreciating what I have said 
above, that 80 per cent of volume 
was usually done on 20 per cent of 
the items sold, one group of de- 
partment stores decided to cut out 
entirely non-movers, to curtail and 
carefully watch slow-movers; to 
concentrate stocks on fast and 
average movers. 

It was found in practice that the 
absence of non-movers did not re- 
duce the attractiveness of the store 
from the standpoint of variety of 
stocks—they were not missed. 
The result was, that while at the 
start this group of stores was in 
financial difficulty, compelling re- 
financing and reorganization, they 
were placed in a position where 
they could pay all back dividends 
which had been omitted for half 
a dozen years. 

It behooves the manufacturer, 
the wholesaler and the retailer to 
study the forces which are every 
day changing trading centers, buy- 
ing habits and trade customs and 
are, of course, at the bottom of 
this question of short profits and 
long stocks. 

Only by doing this and by ap- 
plying intelligently what they 
learn from a study of the situation 
will it be possible to find the 
profitable sale (which, of course, 
is the answer) and so maintain a 
sound growth. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. 


No display 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES EXECUTIVE WHO THOROUGHLY 
understands hiring, training and supervising 
salesmen. Graduate of technical school, experi- 
enced in shop practice, detail sales correspond- 
ence and advertising. Has traveled over the 
entire country making contracts, adjusting com- 
plaints and supervising branch offices and 
warehouses. Would be interested in starting as 
sales manager, assistant sales manager or 
branch manager provided proposition is satis- 
factory. Age 82, married. Box 1290, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


SALES MANAGER, WHO KNOWS ADVER- 
tising—If your factory is small enough to need 
a man thoroughly competent to take entire 
charge of sales and advertising, yet big enough 
to offer a future, and if it is a gentile organ- 
ization—I can show you a record that may 
indicate I am the man you want. Now located 
in Georgia. $300 minimum, with bigger earn- 
ings to follow results. Box 1082, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 26 years for clients by my direct-mail 
plans, copy, campaigns. A $25,000 annual vol- 
ume increased ten-fold in twelve months. An- 
other, from an initial expenditure of $720, de- 
veloped in four years sales by mail of half mil- 
lion yearly. Ten years sales promotion man- 
ager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for 
free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 Wood- 
bridge Ave., Buffalo. 


PUT THIS ADVERTISING MAN WITH 
proven record on your payrell for just $1.25 
a day. Will write your sales letters, booklets, 
advertisements, suggest new ideas, put a new 
sales vigor into your advertising copy. Write 
for details unusual limited offer. Box 1086, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago. 


FOR SALE 


OWN YOUR FACTORY BUILDING! WON- 
derful values in low cost manufacturing centers 
in Illinois, Indiana and Michigan. Many have 
switch and additional acreage. Terms. Write 
us your requirements. Fantus Industrialists, 
1321 So. Oakley Ave., Chicago. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


~ SALES DIRECTOR—A MICHIGAN CORPO. 
ration (headquarters in Detroit) with a well. 
known and repeating line of high-quality toilet 
goods, desires the services of a high-powered, 
aggressive sales director, a man who can or. 
ganize and direct a sales force and willing to 
travel if necessary. If you are looking for g 
permanent connection holding unlimited posgj. 
bilities and one with a real future, it will be 
much to your advantage to investigate our 
proposition. It carries a splendid salary and 
sales bonus. Give experience, references and 
age. Wavenlock Co., 3009 West Fort St., De. 
troit, Michigan. 


SALESMEN’S HOUSE ORGAN _EDITOR 
wanted—Young man with experience in selling 
and in editing salesmen’s house organs wanted 
for editorial work. Unusual opportunity to 
join rapidly growing publishing organization in 
New York and Chicago. Box 1191, SALES Man. 
AGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., » Chicago, _ 


SALESMEN WANTED 


~ SALESMEN—THE MANUFACTURERS | OF 
Whiz, nationally advertised auto chemical prod- 
ucts sold direct to the dealer, have openings 
for sales representatives in various parts of 
the country. If you have had selling experi- 
ence and are willing to work hard we have a 
splendid opportunity where loyalty and effort 
is adequately compensated by a growing or 
ganization that is expanding into new markets 
and who will select their executives from men 
already in their employ. In answering, give 
full particulars as to experience, qualifications, 
sending photograph with application, endorsing 
on back when taken. Address Sales Personnel 
Dept., The R. M. Hollingshead Co., Camden, 
New Jersey. — 


WANTED—HIGH GRADE SALESMAN FA- 
miliar with southern pack canned goods to sell 
full line through brokers and jobbers through- 
out United States. Splendid opportunity for 
dependable producer. Preference given A-l 
canned goods sales manager, acquainted whole 
sale buyers. Give age, experience and salary 
earned. Address Box 1292, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. _ 


BUSINESS SERVICE | 
AGENTS NAMES NEATLY TYPEWRIT- 


ten from our one day old inquiry letters. Price 
since * Brscsroud 166 Ww. _ Washinghn, Chicago, 


Advertising & Selling Fortnightly...... 859 
American Multigraph Sales Co........ 837 
Associated Business Papers........... 820 
PE IIE eicccceccnccvceasxded 792 
Canadian Pacific Railway............. 857 
Chattanooga Clearing House Ass’n.....858 
Chicago Daily News ...... 05.00.0500 781 
Christian Science Monitor............. 814 
oe ee 824 
SORTED 6 p:i55 52a :scd sh s-areivwse -acarore al sieve 793 
SHARE ES Oise sis.isesisccisc asic owinsi's sate 835 
Dairymen’s League News............. 836 
Fageett G2 JORNBON, TUtGss:s.6:5:6.6:0c0c's ss ae 842 
TREO BNL Mo RIN 5055 16: ays tars si sinicls sisisiersvenete 853 
TTT Cover 
Hommann, Tarcher & Cornell, Inc... ..856 
BONER ENO a 5.2550 csis ease els 784 
UNGTARADONE NEWS 5.6 665.655 oss scoiviwaie siniels 823 
Knickerpocker Case (C05... 56.50.:.5.0000% 857 
Mnckerbocker Eotel..o...6:6:6 ds:s55.5.005005 858 
SOE acrcciseessnenessssciernene Cover 
Bay Ds SADE GC,, NBC 6.5.0 ocs. 60:0 cee 786 
RPE RND UMOR Ed Sabin ciciemuisinnne ee isieets 785 
MAT Waukee. FOurdial 6. 'sis:e6.636 os cine se 0's 813 
Moirtot Prmting G0: 3.5 )s56 56 ens Sec 828 
Multiplex Display Fixture Co.......... 841 


PAGE 
POM NRWENAY:, TNCs a i5 e556. 0:6.5:6500s ores 850 
INGGONA! IRD COsé.6.06ei5do0 0. 0063 50-08 Cover 
Nebraska Daily Newspapers........... 810 
New Orleans Times- PICAYUNE» «60000008 834 
EN OW 1 OUR INOW sore 6:6.0:515 <5 i0ia-0ie'u-sis'e ccs 788 
VE OR INNS ire Si ale oi oly ol areiw. ater di mcassiers 787 
Office Appliances ...............s000: 854 
Omaha World-Herald ............... 782 
ROME a hircieate a dine atu seven erdsisis OAe 847 
SE ic eckenyaschaneasee 794 
Rathbun-Grant-Heller Co. ...........+ 855 


Review-Chronicle Natl. Adv. Bureau. .783 


Ronalds Re-Sale Agency..........-++: 790 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat............: 819 
St. Louis Post Dispatch...........+.+> 831 
Saunders Drive-It-Yourself Co........- 839 
Pb Ws SHAW CO. EHO ecccreicis aise cisisns 843 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Ass’n..789 
Specialty Display Case Co.........++++ 855 
Standard Paper Mfg. Co..........+++: 827 
Standard Rate & Data Service......--- 852 
"CRUG WV OFIG eicisin c:¢ vigissies viv vieewes nee 832 
J. Walter Thompson Co........--+++: 809 
W.. S,, Are Binder Coy a5 oii. 050s cc 0 000s 846 


Western Warehousing 


Get esn ees eees 


| “GIBBONS knows CANADA” 


Gibbs 
TORONTO 


mS Linntes 


M< ETRE Ae 


WINNIPEG J 
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